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What Is 


BROKERAGE 
SERVICE? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri State Life and pro- 
vided in the Company’s Branch Offices, has many features: 


expert advice and assistance to all insurance men on Surplus and Substandard 
life; and on Accident, Health and Group Insurance. 


Help, without a string to it, in closing cases. .\ll the commission belongs to the 
broker. 





Prompt action on Surplus and Substandard Lite: liberal underwriting rules. 
(generous first commissions and euaranteed non ltorteitable renewals. 
usiness handled either on a contract or a one-case agreement basis 


Co operation of Branch Managers and Ageney Specials trained in up-to-date 
methods of writing Life Insurance, and thoroughly versed in \ccident and Health 
ind Group Insurance. 

lna dew words, that is what the Missourt State Life means 
by Brokerage Service. The Company was among the first 
to make its Service available to all insurance men, and its 
system has been perfected by long experience. This 
Service is at your disposal 


Over Half a Billion in Force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 








HAVANA IN 1925 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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(we serve) \WE SERVE, 
~~ Vi 7 “err 


A Company with Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this 
Company, which for seventy-three years has 
been rendering unexcelled service, does not 
work alone. Wherever he may be, he finds 
enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in 
the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 
Its enviable record for service and the low 
net cost of the protection furnished make a 
combination that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS INCORPORATED IN 1851 


MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Los Angeles Outdraws Chicago for 
National Association Annual Meeting 
With Registration of More Than 2,000 


Fine Atmosphere Created for Delegates Through Local Hospitality 








Raymond Hitchcock, Popular Comedian, Turns Over Theatre in Which He is 


Appearing to Convention for Its Sessions Each Morning—-There Are 


No 


Decorations—No Brass Band—Will G. Farrell, Los Angeles, Finds 
Loss of One Leg No Handicap in Thrilling Audience as 
Presiding Officer—Fine Entertainment Provided 
—One Piece Bathing Suits Are Heavy 
Counter Attraction to Overcome 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22.—Every 
morning Raymond Hitchcock, a come- 
dian whom some people think became a 
star at the time the Mutual Life of New 
York was organized and has remained a 
star ever since, is turning over the 
theatre in which he is appearing here to 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. That Association is holding its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting in Los An- 
geles. The theatre holds 1,272 people 
exclusive of the top gallery and every 
seat has been taken in the lower floor 
and the balcony. Insurance agents are 
just like other people. They refuse to 
sit in “nigger heaven.” 

Everybody will forgive a Coast city 
for a little bit of exaggeration and so 
nobody holds it against the Los Angeles 
Association’s press agent for his bally- 
hoo in saying that 4,000 people would at- 
tend the convention. He was half right 
and license 


considering the given to 


press agents, that is playing the public- 
ity game about the way most of them 
play it. At the end of the first after- 
noon of the convention the registration 
was about 1,800, and it will top 2,000 
easily. That Los Angeles can 
convention 


hold a 
that draws several hundred 
more people than attended any session 
at Chicago last year is quite satisfactory 
to the people out here and shows that 
life insurance is a very live proposition 
on the Coast. 

Conventions of the Pacific Mutual 
here and the Connecticut Mutual at 
Coronado Beach helped the attendance. 

The people who ran the theatre were 
determined to give the convention all 
the boost they could and they not only 
furnished the regular ushers, but turned 
on the footlights and turned off the top 
lights while the stage setting was the 
second act of Hitchcock’s “The 
Caliph.” Later the lights were turned 
on, however, as it made Dr. Huebner 
nervous to speak 
auditorium. He 


show 


darkened 
preferred to see the 
faces of his audience light up. 


before a 


By Clarence Axman, Editor 


No Bunting or Brass Bands 


There wasn’t a piece of bunting in 
sight anywhere, which was a novelty not 
unwelcome as there is no particular rea- 
son why an insurance convention should 
look like Madison Square Garden at the 
time of a Democratic National Conven 
tion. The only poster in sight was one 
of Hitchcock drawn by ‘Tad, the car 
toonist, which greeted the delegates as 
they entered. 

The convention did not start out with 
a brass band as some of them do, be- 
cause no brass band had been engaged 
cither for the lobby of the Biltmore, 
convention headquarters next door to 
the theatre, or for the theatre itsell. 

The familiar figure of William G. 
fisenhauer, the Al Jolson of the insur- 
ance world, was also missing, the first 
convention he has not attended in some 
time. A good substitute, however, wa: 
provided in the person of Sol J. Vogel, 
of San 


singer 


only a 
that 
musicians are not above possessing busi 
ness abilities. He has been a leader of 
the New York Life’s $200,000 Club and 
one year paid for about two and a 
quarter million. He also showed further 
versatility during the first 

by making a snappy 
business insurance needs. 


Francisco, who is not 


and composer, but shows 


morning’s 


talk on 


session 


Will G. Farrell a Dramatic Figure 


But much more dramatic than any 
thing else was the chairman of the ses- 
sion, Will G. Farrell, of Los Angeles, a 
one-legged man. A _ strong, convincing 
figure despite his disability, Mr. larrell 
quite thrilled the audience as standing 
on his crutches he pointed out the moral 
and punch of the talks of each speaker. 
The way he dominated the audience re- 
called the appearance a few weeks ago 
of another man on Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who made the nominating 
speech for Al G. Smith in New York. 
One of the novelties of this convention 
is that 


crutches, 


there are two men in the chair, 


Vice-President George FE. Lackey, of the 
National Association, who lives in Okla- 
City, representing President 
Graham C. Wells, now recovering from 
an illness, and each session has its own 
chairman, 

The convention was opened with a 
prayer by the Rev. Bob Schuler, of 
Trinity Methodist Church, Los Angeles. 
Then the delegates were welcomed by 
George W. Ayars, president of the Los 
Angeles and a New York 
Dr. Huebner’s life value talk 
was well received and then came Job E. 
Hedges with his refreshing humor and 
puncturing of bunk, braggadocio and 
flapdoodle. Hedges had the convention 
laughter with his rapier 
thrusts and concluded by quitting sud 
denly 


homa 


Association 
Life man. 


in gales of 


and 


unconventionally with the 


comment: 

“Well, I guess that is about enough.” 

A distinguished outsider, Herbert D. 
Ivey, vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, discussed “Brains’ Indem 
nity and Banks,” after which the conven- 
tion devoted the remainder of the ses- 
sion to reciting instances where life in- 
surance has furnished the ballast needed 
by business enterprises. 


Woman Makes Impression 


The session wound up with a review 
of the preceding addresses by Mrs. 
Phoebe M. McCullough, one of the most 
unusual! and talented women 
addressed a life 


who ever 
underwriters’ or any 
For years she was a 
university professor in Arizona and until 
a year ago had never been in a large 


other convention. 





Kansas City 
Gets Next 
Convention 











city, in fact, had never ridden on a street 
car. She came to Los Angeles and by 
her sincerity and intelligence established 
a life insurance clientele. Her husband 


is a minister. 
Delegates Like Convention Setting 


There is a very fine atmosphere about 
this convention in part due to the pres- 
ence of a large number of Los Angeles 
men ready to show hospitality and vari- 
They all 
seem pulling together and anxious that 
the city should make a good impression. 
It does. 

The Biltmore, where the convention 
has its headquarters, is a new $7,000,000 
structure, the money having been sub- 
scribed by the people here, one of the 


ous courtesies to the visitors. 


leaders in raising the money being Lee 
A. Phillips, vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual. That 
building is 


company’s home office 
yards of the 


Biltmore which is one of the show build- 


within a few 
ings of the town, a very spic and span 
affair, the exterior being as clean looking 
as the snow on top of the Himalayas and 
the interior decoration everything that 
the artist could require. 

The 
semble 


elevator men are dressed to re- 
American officers in the 
least 


naval 
and not the interesting 
Pacific Mutual home 
parking auto- 
mobiles of tenants of the building which 
separates the Pacific Mutual structure 
and that of the Biltmore Hotel. 

Now this parking space is not to be 


tropics 
feature about the 


office is the space for 


sneezed at in this town as there are more 
automobiles here than in any other city 
of the and 
more the police 


same size in the 
traffic 


department. 


country 
regulations by 


You cannot park in the business sec- 
tion streets for more than forty-five 
minutes and not even that long during 
certain hours of the da 

As a result, very lucky men in Los 
Angele s are the on: who have a cant 


lot as they can make a lot of money pro- 
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viding parking space at so much an 
hour. ; 
Understanding the automobile regula- 
tion game is one of the most fascinating 
studies in Los Angeles, as you may hail 
a taxi to go a few blocks and take a ride 
for a half a mile around the business dis 
trict before you get to your destination 
Delegates that 


that for 


have found feet were 


made to walk with and short 


distances vou can save time by walking 


Plenty ‘of Entertainment 


\ lony 


been mapped out 


program of entertainment has 


for the delegates, im 


cluding visits to the studios of Mary 
and Douw Fairbanks, a look at” the 
homes of Jack Dempsey, William G. Me 


studio of Charlie Chaplin 
McAdoo live’ half a 


from each other 


\doo and the 
Dempsey and 
block 


Phe writer was told by a posted resi 


dent that Dempsey could carry the town 
for anything from mayor to dog catcher 
but he doubted if McAdoo could carry 
his own ward. 

Zoth are sensational money-makers 
and McAdoo will have it on Jack in the 
end as Jack can't last forever, while the 
wal good for a 


former secretary 1s 


coupl® of decades yet as a corporation 
lawyer. 

Some of the delegates went out to the 
ocean this afternoon to see the one 
piece bathing suits which have helped to 
inake the beach resorts in this vicinity 
Park 
have not vet 


What they 


saw drove all thoughts of life insurance 


famous. Delegates from Asbury 


and Chautauqua centers 


recovered their equanimity. 


out of their heads and the speakers to 


morrow morning will have to make it 


snappy to bring these tourist delegates 


back to earth 


John William Clegg, Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia, Elected President of 
National Association at Los Angeles 


Second Time an Agent Has Been Made Head of the Associa- 
tion—Mr. Clegg Has Placed About $15,000,000 of Business 
On the Books of His Company—Has Been President of 

Distinguished Person- 


Philadelphia Association—He Is 


ality. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jul 3 fhe next 


president of the National Association of 
Lite Underwriter vill be John William 
Clegy, an agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
iu Philadelphia, who has placed about 
$15,000,000 of business on the books of 
that company. He has been president. of 
the Philadelphia \ssociation of Life Un 
derwriters and has been honored in many 
vay by the organization 
He jomed the Penn Mutual as an office 
id has a direet home office contract 
ith the company as an agent. Incidental 
he as probably the most) distinguished 
looking man in the National Association. 
In choosing an agent the nominating 
committee yreatly pleased the convention 
Phe only other agent who has been presi 
dent is Lawrence Priddy 
Other officers nominated are: first. vice 
preseident, George Ee. Lackey, of the Ma 


Mutual, 
ond Te president, 


cific) Mutual, Los 


Oklahoma City; sec 
John Hl. Russell, Pa 


\ngeles; third 


ichusett 


vice 

president, Paul PF. Clark, John Hancock, 

Boston; secretary, George D. Alder, Na 

tional Life of Vermont, Salt Lake City; 

treasurer, Robert L.. Jones, State Mutual, 
Ne \\ York 

Chairman of the executive committee, 





). W. CLEGG 


Graham C. Wells, Provident 
York ( cy. 


Lackey, Russell and Clark are unusually 


Mutual, New 


Russel] is the son of John 


Mutual. 


young men, 


Newton Russell, of the Paetfie 


“Life Insurance Is a Moral Argument 
Followed by an Economic One’’—Hedges 


Popular Counsel of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents Gives Vent to Philosophy, Observations, Pertinent 
Comment and Wit Before Delegates at Los Angeles Con- 


vention. 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 22.—Here are 
some philosophies and other pertinent 


comment and observations brought out 
by Job Hedges in his talk today before 


the National 


\ssociation. 


“lL come from the effete East 


all you people came from and we have 
been contributing to your support ever 


since. 


“Recently I bought some Alaska bonds 





where 


so | expect to have a permanent interest 
in the Far West. 

“It's dangerous to use the words pro- 
discussion 


gressive or conservative in 


because some men are so progressive 


that they get out of breath and can’t tell 


JOB E. 


HEDGES 


when they arrive at) their destination 


so conservative that they lose 


can't. tell 


and some 


power of their muscles and 


which way to go. 

“The rarest thing today ts the perfect 
natural normal man. He does not 
know enough to shed his moral respon 
sibilities to other people and he does not 
destroy himseli with his contemplation. 


“Self contemplation is attractive but 


ultimately wears itself out. 

“LT do not belheve that the brain is the 
factor ol the 
race All of the big 
which have accomplished the worthwhile 
things in) lite 


venerating regulatory 


human emotions 
have originated in the 


heart and been regulated by the brain 


and put into etfeet through the sincerity 


Ol pravet 


National Executive 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 





derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Axman, 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Beek- 


man 2076. 
Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 


Telephone number: 


opies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
31.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class n-vtier April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 


re 





“every commercial business depends 
upon the stability of the country, which 
comes through tts spiritual life. 


“This country is run by emotion. 


“Life insurance is a moral argument 
jollowed by an economic one. 
“The stabihty of this or any other 


country can never be founded on the 
material. 

“It is a combination of spiritual and 
emotional forces coupled with an aceu 
mulation of materiality. 

“It as better to have stirred an emotion 
than to have created a record. 
made by 


“Character is not passing a 


set of 


resolutions but by the incon 
vemence a oman experiences through 
doing something for someone else 


“LT know nothing more learned — in 


economics than the golden rule.” 


Committee Protests 


Gordon Sikes, Princeton Graduate Council 
Handling Insurance on Outgoing Classes 


A Special Committee Has Been Appointed Consisting of J. 
Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Denver; Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock, Boston, and William Goldman, Northwestern 
Mutual, Portland, Ore-—Matter Taken Up With Princeton’s 
Graduate Council by President Graham C. Wells. 


ios Angeles, Cal, July 22.—The execu 
tive committee of the National Associa 
tion of Life taken 
action in protest of Gordon Sikes, of the 
Princeton 


Underwriters has 


Graduate Council, handling 
the insurance of the senior 
Mr. Sikes is a paid repre 
sentative of the Graduate Council, being 
secretary. 


classes of 
Princeton. 


The plan was to alternate the 


insurance, the New York Life getting 
the first shot at it. 
As Tur Eastern UNpberwriter has 


printed, the insurance is a twenty-year 
endowment policy with each man in the 
class insured, as the most desirable form 
for a class memorial fund. 
tive committee 


The execu 
appointed a 
of three to protest to the various com 
panies and insurance 
against the practice. 


committee 


conmmissioners 


The comimitteemen are J. Stanley Ed 


wards, Actna Life, Denver: Paul F. 
Clark, John Hancock, Boston: and Wil 
liam Goldman, Northwestern Mutual, 


Portland, Ore., and their resolution is to 


come up before the convention proper. 


The subject was introduced in the 
committee by Lawrence Priddy, New 
York Life, New York. Originally the 


matter was brought to the attention of 
President Wells, of the National Asso 
ciation, in June, and he immediately cor 
responded with Major Francis G. Lan 
don, chairman of Princeton’s Graduate 
Council, his letter being in part as fol 
lows: 

“The action of the Graduate Council 
that life under 
In effect, it is at 
best a sharp plan of a great university 


makes public a matter 


Writers cannot ignore. 








“ 


m 








lit 
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to evade, if not violate, the rebate laws 
that exist in almost every state. Whether 
an actual violation of the laws of New 
York or New Jersey, or whether it vio- 
lates only the spirit, life underwriters, I 
am sure, cannot ignore the conduct of a 
great university, which, if unchecked, 
will undoubtedly spread to other col- 
leges, in teaching hundreds if not thou- 
sands of the college youth of the country 
a sharp, shrewd way of evading not only 
business ethics, but law. 

“IT am sure Princeton would not con- 
sider appointing some one to receive, in 
lieu of his salary, architect’s fees that 
rightly belong to the architect, a ‘rake 
off? on goods purchased, even where no 
law is involved. You will remember that 
some of the most prominent people in 
the insurance business during the 
Hughes investigation suffered for their 
violation of this law. The life under- 
writers of this country have labored for 
years to establish one price in the sale 
of life insurance and the point that com- 
missions paid the underwriter are for a 
service rendered and not a ‘rake off’ or 
graft that can be transferred directly or 
indirectly to another. 

“IT am sure that the Graduate Council 
has not rightly apprehended the result 
of this action. If Princeton can, in 
effect, use the commissions on life in- 


surance purchased for its own benefit to 
save the salary of its employe, any 
business concern can do the same thing, 
and the practice that has gradually been 
weeded out of the business of permit- 
ting corporations to secure the commis- 
sions on business indirectly, can make 
rebate laws a dead letter. It is too much 
to ask underwriters to permit such a 
condition to spread. 

“The amount involved is compara- 
tively trifling, but the principle is of the 
utmost importance, particularly in view 
of its wide publication. Is it not pos- 
sible to avoid the criticism of the 150,000 
life underwriters of the country of this 
action, and am I not right in believing 
that the matter with its consequences 
could not have been thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Graduate Council?” 

Following this, President Wells sent a 
copy of this letter to Honorable Edward 
Maxson, commissioner of banking and 
insurance of the State of New Jersey, 
accompanied with a story of the insur- 
ance taken from the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. 

He explained to the commissioner why 
the underwriters object to the Sikes’ ap- 
pointment and asked for an appointment 
to discuss the matter. Mr. Priddy saw 
the commissioner, 





“Team Work Means Steam Work” 
Keynote of “Ben” Shapro Agency 





“Ben” Shapro Is the Big Hit of This Convention—Possessed 
of a Dynamic Personality Which in Turn Is Transmitted to 
His Agents and Makes Stars of Them—Convention Told 
How Agency Was Built and How It Is Run. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 23.—“Team work 
means steam work.” 

That is the keynote of the Ben Shapro 
Agency in Oakland, Cal. “Ben” Shapro 
is the big hit of this convention and for 
an hour tonight he told all about how his 
agency was developed and how it runs. 
He is a man of dynamic personality who 
has gathered about him an organization 
of sharp boosters who pop up in the con- 
vention upon all sides and tell why they 
work in one of the most cohesive agency 
organizations in the United States. When- 
ever an unknown man gets up to speak 
and makes an extraordinary impression, it’s 
a ten to one shot that before he finishes 
it will be disclosed that he is with the 
Shapro Agency. There seems to be mil- 
lions of them about the convention, and it 
was worth coming to the Coast just to 
get an intimate look at this aggressive 
bunch of .300 hitters. 

There are two outstanding features of 
the Shapro organization which intrigues 
the crowd gathered here, and they are the 
Shapro unit managers and the Shapro 
agency practice of agents and closers split- 
ting 50-50. 

There is also the Shapro school of 
twenty-seven instructors, with the number 
growing. 

Shapro appeared tonight and showed 
why he is a natural born leader. It is be- 
cause he is a spellbinding talker himself, 


and knows he cannot succeed unless his 
men succeed. They make good livings. 
There is more business closed by this 
agency by men working in pairs than in 
any other agency in the country. If a 
man cannot close, he does not press the 
point, but retires before there is a final 
refusal of the prospect to be insured. In- 
stead, the way is paved for an expert to 
make an appointment and then the agent 
returns with the expert. 

There are almost as many experts in 
the Shapro Agency as there are placers 
on William Street. One of his closers 
appearing before the general agents and 
managers meeting, expressed the opinion 
that any agent could become an expert on 
inheritance tax, for instance, if he would 
devote two months to studying the sub- 
ject. There are experts on children’s in- 
surance and on partnership insurance; on 
mortgage insurance, and on anything else 
that has anything to do with insurance. 

By working in pairs, Shapro agents have 
two chances of making good, because the 
prospect is bound to like one of the pair 
even if he dislikes the other. 

However, “Ben” Shapro will not permit 
any partnership arrangment among agents 
of a permanent nature, his reason being 
that they get to depend upon each other 
with the result that both are apt to fall 
down. For this reason there are some 
agents who in a month will work with 
fifteen to twenty men. 

In hiring agents, Shapro makes them go 
through a couple of weeks of educational 


training with many people giving them the 
man has had any selling experience or not, 
but will not take on anybody who does not 
want to make life insurance his life work. 

He will not agree on the spot to give 
any agent a contract, but the applicant for 
a license must hang around for a while 
to see whether he will like the organiza- 





B. F. SHAPRO 


tion and whether the organization will 
like him. They come from every walk in 
life, but not from any other company. 

In talking to new men, Shapro tells 
them that he has a personal responsibility 
to see that the new man succeeds, and 
therefore he will have to obey orders. 
If he does not take to discipline he need 
not expect to become a member of the 
agency. 

Each of the unit or group managers 
has a certain number of men for whom 


he is personally responsible. These unit 
managers get a salary and commission. 
Everybody is expected to attend the 
agency’s Monday morning meetings, and 
they are there unless sickness intervenes, 
and some of them come 137 miles to be 
there, get up at four or five in the morn- 
ing and drive in, and all at their own ex- 
pense. No hard luck stories are permitted 
to be told, so there is always a spirit of 
optimism and helpfulness. 

When the hoof and mouth disease epi- 
demic ran in California the subject was 
taboo in Shapro’s office, not being once 
mentioned. 

Agents are praised or called down in 
open meeting, without gloves. 

The principal towns are Oakland, Sac- 
ramento, Berkeley and Stockton and the 
territory is being covered in spots inten- 
sively. 

After the organization gets built up to 
a point where Shapro wants it, he will 
tackle the farming districts, and no one 
out here will predict how big the agency 
will grow. 

“It certainly is going to be one of the 
biggest in the United States,” said Shapro 
in telling about his men tonight. “We do 
not think of life insurance as a business. 
We think of it purely as a profession. 
We do not seek salesmen for our organi- 
zation. We seek men of character, of 
integrity, of force, a real man who lives 
for his family, a man of virility, punch 
and conviction. He must love the business, 
love the people he comes in contact with 
and love to be a member of our organi- 
zation and help every man in the organi- 
zation.” 

One of the managers asked Shapro 
where he gets his new men. 

“Our agents bring them in. We do not 
advertise for them.” 





Paul F. Clark, Brilliant John Hancock 
Representative at Boston, Talks to 
General Agents and Managers 





Three-Hour Session Presided Over by Winslow Russell 
Brought Together the Largest Number of Agency Heads in 
the History of the National Association—Prominent Officials 
and Field Men Take Part in This Most Valuable and Inter- 


esting Session. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 23.—Paul F. 
Clark, one of the most brilliant young 
men in life insurance and head of the 
rapidly growing general agency of the 
John Hancock in Boston, told a gathering 
of general agents and managers here to- 
night, the largest crowd of general agents 
and managers ever gathered together in 
connection with a convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
how he runs his general agency. 

The most interesting novelty brought 
out was his description of the agency’s 
“Old Guard Club.” The agency was three 
years old a short time ago, and the event 


was signalized by the organization of the 
club. To join, a man must have been 
three years with the agency; and he has 
to be elected to membership. 


This agency, by the way, also has a 
board of control consisting of representa- 
once over. He does not care whether a 
tives of the agency, with Clark and Earl 
Manning as ex-officio managers. The 
board meets at least once a week and set- 
tles all agency problems. 

In telling why he organized his “Old 
Guard Club,” he said that when he en- 
tered the business he had been told that 
if a man could stick through three years 
of life insurance soliciting and succeed he 
would never leave the business. 

The gathering of the managers and gen- 
eral agents was a session which lasted 
for three and a half hours and was pre- 
sided over by Winslow Russell, in the 
Edward A. Woods’ sartorial get-up which 
has as its primary fundamental a pair of 
white flannel trousers. It was certainly a 
representative session and one of consider- 
able interest, because no fewer than thirty 
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men talked in fashion or other. 

The scene was the assembly room of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, with that com- 
pany host at the dinner. Before the meet 


ing got under way there were short talks 


some 


by President Cochran, of the Pacific 
Mutual; Thomas W. Blackburn, Ameri- 
can Life Convention; E. A. Woods, and 
others. 

Mr. Cochran said he desired to talk 
about the disability clause in life insurance 
policies for a moment. He recalled that 


about ten years ago he attended a dinner 
of the Life Insurance Presidents’ Associa 
tion at which a speaker had offered the 
prediction that companies issuing policies 
containing a disability clause would event 
When called upon 
Mr. Cochran 
said he would make a counter prediction 


ually become bankrupt. 
to speak at that meeting, 


which was to the effect that before long 
nearly every company would be using such 
clauses. 

His prediction turned out to be a cor 
rect prophecy. 

Mr. Cochran was followed by John D. 
“age, president of the Union Central, who 
nade a felicitous little talk. 

The general agents and managers ses- 
sion about training and developing agents 
then got under The first speaker 
was C. C. 
no man could be started right unless he 


way. 
Day, of Oklahoma, who said 


was given the proper angle to life insur- 


ance. 
Jay E. Williams, Phoenix Mutual, em- 
phasized the fact that canvassing for 


prospects is just as important as direct 
canvass for applications, and new  sales- 
The 
company operates mail advertising service 
for developing This 
last year netted Phoenix Mutual salesmen 


men should be trained in this work. 


prospects. service 
approximately $115,000 in first year com- 
missions. A general increase in commis 


sion schedule of 21.4% would have been 


necessary to equal income derived from 
this source had it not been available. He 
expressed the belief that banks and trust 
spend yearly in educa- 


companies more 


tional advertising of life insurance than 
many of our larger companies, and hopes 
that the 


eventually be greatly diminished by a gen- 


problem of the prospect may 
eral advertising campaign to educate the 
public as to the functions and service of 
life insurance. 

A. M. Anderson, of Los Angeles, rec- 
ommended that the new man be pinned 
down to one particular system of selling 
and planning and made to appreciate the 
importance of a definite plan. 

George M. Vick, of Seattle, said pros 
pects could be developed by finding centers 
then 


possibilities 


of influence and sticking to them 


until their 
when 


were exhausted, 


new centers of influence could be 
found. 
Orville 


with a good 


Dallas, 
idea for 


Thorp, came through 


finding prospects 
when he said that on the back of the Kan- 
sas City Life’s application blanks were 
After an ap- 
plication is signed in his territory, his men 
suggest that the client give the names of 


his three most intimate friends so that in 


spaces for three references. 


case the man is unexpectedly killed and 
there is a question of his identity he could 
quickly be identified. names are 
usually those of men of about the same 
age and circumstances in life, and thus 
the agency gets a large prospect list. 

J. W. Estes, general agent, Aetna Life, 
St. Louis, said he kept track of the debts 


These 


of the community by following up all 
deeds of trust of $5,000 or over reported 
in court houses and other places of record. 
The man in debt is then looked up by an 
Aetna agent. This question being asked: 
“Do you want to guarantee the debt?” An 
ordinary life policy is then written. 
Peter Equitable, San 
ciscoy told how new men are broken in. 
The 


Murman, Fran- 


agency has a school which has a 
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duration of one week and is made up of 
twenty-two lectures of one hour each, be 


ginning at 9 o’clock. There is an hour 
interval between each class. The course 
is built around Dr. John A. Stevenson’s 


book on “Tlow to Sell Life Insurance.” 
Fred S. Stripp, of the Shapro Agency, 

then told how that agency uses unit man- 

This is 


agers. further explained in a 


story of the Shapro Agency appearing 
He also told of 


the money bag approach which the Shapro 


elsewhere in this issue. 
\gency uses. 

William B. 
San 


John Hancock, 


O’Connor, 
Francisco, told how supervisors are 
used in his agency and how new men are 
instructed. He that the 
to develop himself 
just as the agent must constantly improve. 

In discussing the optimism, 
Mr. O’Connor offered the convention this 
colorful epigram: 


declared super- 


visor must continue 


value of 
“A green man can sell 


Many new 
said, do not understand that. in- 


but a green one never can.” 
men, he 
surance is sold and not bought. New in- 
face 
An important thing for 


a new man to remember is that appoint- 


surance is never sold except in the 


of an objection. 


ments are made to be kept. 


Job Hedges’ 
New Cigar Is 
Not So Good 


Cal, July 22.—Job 
Hedges is handing out a new cigar to his 
friends: He says it contains no nico- 
tine. After smoking one the writer can 
say that it is not so good as his speeches. 
It might interest an 


Los Angeles, 


Indian medicine 
doctor who experiments in strange herbs 
and roots. 


_“Salesmen, like tacks, will go only as 
far as their heads will let them.” ° 





Jack 
siris.”’ 
Bill—“So am I. 


“T’m hungry for the beautiful 


But the beautiful 


girls are too hungry for me.”—Ex. 
gty 


Further Professionalizing of Life 
Business to Have Association Attention 





Committee Consisting of Guy MacLaughlin, Houston, Tex., 
Chairman; George E. Locke, Los Angeles; George W. Ayars, 
~ Los Angeles; J. B. Duryea, San Francisco, and George D. 
Alder, Salt Lake City, to Work Out Details and Report Back 


to Executive Committee—Action Followed Suggestion of 


Guy MacLaughlin. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22—On motion 
of Guy MacLaughlin, seconded by John 
Newton Russell, Edward A. 
Woods, of the committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 


Chairman 
executive 


writers, appointed the following commit- 

tee: 
Guy MacLaughlin, of Houston, Tex., 

Locke, ‘Les 


Angeles; George D. Ayars, Los Angeles; 


chairman; George EF. 
J. B. Duryea, San Francisco; George D. 
Alder, Salt Lake City, to work out the 
details and report back to the executive 
committee a proposal to further the pro- 
fessionalizing of the business of life in- 
surance. ; 
The proposal would also extend recog- 
nition to them 
selves proficient in the profession to im 


those who have made 


prove the general level of the men en- 
gaged in the business and to help the 
public protect itself against inefficiency 
and incompetence of those engaged in 
the business. 

Mr. MacLaughlin said: 

“The idea occurred to me as a con- 


structive one and I discussed it with 
every intelligent life man who would 
listen. I was much heartened by the re- 


ception given the thought by Edward A. 
Woods and Franklin W. Ganse at Chi- 
cago last September and through the co- 
operation of these splendid gentlemen 
was enabled to present the thought to 
the executive committee at the Chicago 
meeting. It was adopted by the com- 
mittee and the trustees charged with the 
duty of working out the details.” 


“Life Insurance the Ballast Which 
Keeps Business Ship on Even Keel” 





Frank Fitts, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Started an Hour and a Half’s 
Symposium Telling of Bad Business Experiences Resulting 

~ From Not Protecting Concerns With Life Insurance—Will 
G. Farrell, Los Angeles; Orville Thorp, Dallas, and F. W. 
Heron, San Francisco, Also Talked on Subject. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22—“Life in- 
surance is the ballast which keeps the 
That 
was the tenor of an hour and a half’s 


business ship on an even keel.” 


symposium this morning. Frank Fitts, 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., started it by telling 
of bad business experiences people in 
Alabama have had by not protecting 
themselves with corporation or partner- 
ship policies, and he told of the plight 
of one lumber concern which finally had 
to sell a sawmill for a few thousand dol- 
lars and its mules for $100 a span when 
the real value was six or seven hundred. 

Will G. Farrell told the 
story of Arthur Letts, who became Los 


insurance 


Angeles’ leading merchant and whose 
business after his death was found to 
have been protected by one and a half 
millions of insurance. He also told of 
the protection of the business of Barker 
Brothers, of Los Angeles, by a half mil- 
lion dollar policy. It was originally a 
term policy and a month after the con- 
tract was changed to ordinary life, W. 
A. Barker died. 

Orville Thorp, of Dallas, told how the 
James A. Dorsey there, a 
printing concern, became strong through 
a $165,000 business policy. If it had not 
been for the insurance the concern would 


Company 


not have had easy sailing in an emer- 
gency. 

F. W. Heron, Fidelity Mutual, San 
Francisco, gave numerous arguments for 
partnership and _ business insurance. 
Death always brings a shock and he 
knows nothing which will absorb the 
shock as effectively as life insurance. 
The only reason business men do not 
buy more business insurance is because 
they don’t know about it. Three- 
fourths of the failures are caused by the 
lack of brains and insurance funds re- 
place brains. The other fourth are due 
to lack of cash and insurance furnishes 
the cash. One talking point he uses is: 

“Would you be willing to pay 3% a 
year for your partners’ insurance?” 

In brief, business or corporation insur 
ance aids credit, creates a sinking fund, 
furnishes cash, enables the stockholding 
majority to retain control. 


It Is 

“Heebner” 

Not 

“Hoobner” “ 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22.—Nearly 
everybody pronounces Dr. Huebner’s 
name wrong. It is Huebner, pronounced 
to rhyme with—well, fill that out to suit 
yourself. In brief, it is pronounced 
“Heebner” and not “Hoobner.” 
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Edw. A. Woods Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
to Celebrate Half Century of Organization 


Writing $100,000,000 New Business 





This Agency Paid for More Than $41,000,000 Last Year and 
Plans to Pay for More Than $46,000,000 This Year— 
$53,000,000 in 1925 and Gradually Increase to Goal Set in 


1930. An Extraordinary Booklet Has Been Issued Setting 


Forth Organization’s Objects. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22—On No- 
vember 1, 1930, the Edward A. Woods 
Co., Pittsburgh, will be half a century 
old and that agency has set a goal to 
write $100,000,000 in that year. The his- 
tory of the agency, the reasonableness of 
the objective and advantages the agency 
offers its associates and how it will as- 
sist its representatives are described in 
an extraordinary booklet which the Ed 
ward A. Woods Co. has just issued. 

The agency last year paid for more 
than $41,000,000. It figures that it can 
pay for above $46,000,000 this 
more than $53,000,000 in 1925, and grad 
ually reach the hundred million by 1930. 
In 1914 the Woods Agency paid for just 
under $15,000,000. Mr. Woods says. his 
agency is one of trained 


vear: 


underwriters 


and training is bound to count. He says 
in part: 
“Our agency has always been inter- 


ested in the study of methods of selec- 
tion and training through the Carnegie 
Bureau of Personal Research and the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
both of which originated in Pittsburgh 
and which we helped in establishing, as 
well as the Y. M. C. A 
in life salesmanship. Owing 
largely to the better method of selection 
and training 
easily 


. training course 
insurance 


used in our 
available 


agency and 
throughout our terri- 
tory, the proportion of those who now 
succeed with us is steadily increasing. 
In the last ten years our turnover has 
decreased from 46% to 20% and this lat 
ter figure includes deaths and transfers 
to other parts of the Equitable’s field. 
We shall further extend the cultivation 
of our territory through district. man- 
agers serving small groups. These dis- 
trict managers will assist groups of ten 








KDWARD A. WOODS 


or fifteen members by information and 
personal help with not too many in one 
vroup. 

“It may not be long before no new 
part-time contracts will be made in our 
agency. This means we shall ultimately 
have 600 
time, 


underwriters, mostly whole 


well distributed throughout our 
territory, averaging $166,000 of business 
annually instead of 450 underwriters 


averaging less than $100,000 each.” 


Life Insurance Agents Are Not Sold 
Enough on Income Plan of Protection 
Edward A. Woods Tells Big Convention 





If Salesmen and Saleswomen Were Sufficiently Drilled on the 
Subject There Would Be Fewer Women Trying to Get Jobs, 
He Declared—Always Good, “Eddie’ Woods Was Never 
Better Than He Was at This Meeting. 


Los Angeles, Cal:, July 23-—-Edward A. 
Woods, Equitable Life, Pittsburgh, made 
his first extended appearance on the 
platform this morning with a recital of 
mcidents showing the importance and 
necessity of writing income insurance. 
He declared that life insurance men 
were not sold enough on the income in- 
surance proposition or there would not 
be so many women trying to get jobs. 

Mr. Woods was as good as ever which 


means that no one is any better. From 


cited 
case after case where income insurance 
would have saved the day, the state, the 
widow and the orphan. 

He told of the will of the late J. P. 
Morgan who left money tied up so that 
his heirs would not get it in Jump sum 
despite the fact that his widow and 
children were schooled in finance at its 
fountain head. 


his storehouse of information he 


latest 
government, 


He gave the figures of the 
illustrating that 
very few people get money before the 
age of sixty and even when they do get 
it most of it is eventually lost. 

He told the famous 


Canadian 


Pittsburgh laun- 
dryman story where the widow who was 
left a lot of money squandered it, and 


declared that 60,000,000 of people in 


America are insured, carrying $60,000, 
000,000 or $1,000 apiece. Income insur- 
ance would jack up that average. 

He discussed the number of aged 
people in America and told how some 
old women were in a race with death, 
that 
last their life so 


hoping their principal will out 


they would not be 


totally broke before death came. 


Soldier Bonus Insurance Resolution 
Adopted by the National Convention’ 





Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas, Presented Resolution Calling for 
United Effort of All Life Insurance Men and Women in the 
Task of Acquainting Recipients With the Value of Award 
Based on the Principles of Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22—The execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters today passed 
this resolution offered by Orville Thorp, 
of Dallas, Tex.: 

Whereas, 4,000,000 persons are about 
to receive from the people of the United 
States 4,000,000 policies of life insurance 


maturing as endowments in twenty years 





ORVILLE THORP 


and approximately for the sum of $4, 
000,000,000; and, 

Whereas, no such sum of money was 
ever before offered to a deserving body 
of our citizens as part compensation for 
services performed payable in 
year; and, 


a single 


Whereas, unless this immense sum be 
conserved by the individuals who are to 
be its beneficiaries, 90% of the 4,000,000 
persons will be in straightened circum 
when they 


stances reach the age of 


sixty-five years; and, 

Whereas, it will be folly for them to 
anticipate the benefits by borrowing at 
any time the reserve of their policies, 
thus dissipating the benefits they are 
certain to enjoy at the maturity of the 
endowment period; 

Therefore, be it that 


man and woman engaged in life insur 


resolved every 


ance in whatever capacity be and is 


urged to seek every person who has re- 
ceived or may receive one of the twenty- 
vear’ endowment life policies contem 
plated in the bonus or adjusted compen 


sation act of Congress for the purpose 


of acquainting him with the incalculable 
value of the plan of payment based as 
it is upon the principle of legal reserve 
life insurance, the surest and safest 
method of creating estates thus far de- 
vised by man, to the end that the splen- 
did opportunity these policies offer for 
creating an appreciation of the value of 
thrift to individuals and to the nation 
may be made clear and desirable, thus 
giving the highest service to the bene- 
ficiaries of the policies and performing 
a_ patriotic country by 
achieving in the maturity of these poli- 
cies in 1944 an economic victory the in 
fluence of which for the welfare of ali 
the people will mark an epoch in social 
and commercial history; and, 

Resolved, that the press of America 


duty to our 


be shown the direct and continuing im 
portance to our country socially and 
politically of the judicious conservation 
of the vast sum of money represented by 
these 4,000,000 twenty-year endowment 
policies. 


Association 
Membership Is 
On the Increase 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 22—The Na 
tional Association of Life Underwritet 
after reaching 17,000 


members a few years ago and then start 


a peak of nearly 
ing to slide back, 
4,000 


again. In 


eventually losing about 


members, has started to climb 
1923 the 
more than 300 members. 

“The Life Association News” is 


ing money again and one of the Asso- 


Association gained 


mak 


ciation’s committeemen said: 
“We 
wanted to.’ 
It develops that the 


could pay a dividend if we 


’ 
“News” is now 
printed up-state and it has changed from 
The number of 
Editor En 
sign was congratulated on his showing 


cight point to ten point. 


pages remains unchanged. 


Two Diaidine 


Issued at 
° 

Convention 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 23 two dal 
papers Are being 1 sued covering 
proceedings of the convention here, On 
of the publications is the “Insurance 
Field” and the. other the “Natio1 
Underwriter.” 

Both have appeared everal hour 


aiter the convention closed each da 
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“Eddie” Woods Made to Repeat New 
Funny Story—“Ben” Shapro Stages 
Agency Meeting Before Delegates 





Oakland, Cal., Representative Eauitable Society with Eighty 
of His Men and Women Agents Is Outstanding Feature at 
Wednesday Morning Session—R. H. Mauser Gets Into the 
Limelight Also—This Was Widows’ Day at Convention. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 23.—“Eddie” 
Woods has a new funny story which so 
pleased the convention that they demanded 
that he tell it twice. 

It was about a bashful young 
who went to call upon his girl. 


swain 
He got 
as far as the sidewalk in front of the home 
and came back home. 

“Did you see Isabelle?” asked his mother. 

“No, I did not. There was a car in 
front of the door with a sign on it read- 
ing ‘Willies Night.’ I don’t know who 
Willie is, but I wanted to spend the eve- 
ning with her alone or not at all.” 

To change the subject for a minute, Mr. 
Woods is one of the keenest analysts of 
figures in the Unted States, but today he 
found it convenient not to know how to 
count. It was this way: 

In order to pound home the argument 
that insurance men do not sell enough 
income insurance because they do not be- 
lieve in it, he said: 

“Why, take this crowd here. You are 
not carrying the very income insurance 
which you should sell and talk about. Not 
10% of you are carrying income. Just 
hold up your hands all those who do.” 

About 60% of the audience held up its 
hands. 

“See,” said Mr. Woods. 
tell you.” 


“What did I 
And he quickly passed on. 

This was Widows’ Day at the convention 
of the National Association. First, the 
convention heard about the unhappy widows 
who got paid life insurance in lump sums 
and dissipated the money, and then they 
heard about the happy widows who are 
still getting the income. In other words, 
the session was devoted to income insur- 
ance. 

It had a marvelously humorous start, 
as the session was pulled off in the form 
of a Monday morning agency meeting of 
the “Ben” F. Shapro agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Oak- 
land. Shapro had about eighty of his men 


and women agents sitting in the first few 
rows, and they sang their songs and gave 
their stunts, occasionally drawing from 
some member of the audience and introduc- 
ing him as one of their men. Thus, at one 
point they called on a young agent who 
had just joined them from Pittsburgh, 
named Edward A. Woods. 

Shapro’s success has been amazing and 
in June the agency did $3,000,000. He had 
a lot of training in that company before 
becoming Oakland manager, and at one 
time was associated with Shields, the 
champion Equitable writer on the Coast. 

He turned the session over to R. H. 
Mauser, assistant manager of his agency, 
who is built like “Big Bill” Edwards, only 
more so. In fact, if Mauser should step 
into the elevator of the Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway, everybody else ex- 
cept the elevator man would have to step 
out or the car would never get far enough 
for Mauser to reach the floor where Frank 
H. Davis is. 

Mauser began his talk by saying that 
he would tell his weight right away, be- 
cause if he didn’t do so, everybody would 
be trying to guess it and no one would 
be able to concentrate on his talk. He 
finally confessed that he weighed some- 
thing less than a ton. At one time he 
tried to write a funny column on a news- 
paper, and at another was a wire worker. 

Incidentally, this session began with a 
song by the Shapro Agency which had 
this refrain: 

“Every single one of us is working for 
the rest of us, and we work like hell.” 

During the testimony of the various 
agents, every conceivable story of misery 
caused by lump sum payments or of hap- 
piness which resulted from income was 
sounded. If anybody was not an income 
insurance convert at the end of that ses- 
sion his thoughts must have been far 
away, because the proof was_ incontest- 
able. 





Along 
The Way to 


Los Angeles 


On Special Train Carrying Eastern Life Insurance 
Representatives 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 22.—A special 
train of 100 men and women from the 
East, including such prominent man- 
agers as C. B. Knight, Union Central; 
C. A. Foehl, Prudential, J. D. Book- 
staver, Travelers, and Paul Clark, John 
Hancock, arrived here after a leisurely 


journey through the country. On the 


train also were President Harry E. Mor- 
row, of the New York Association, and 
Vice-Presidents Robert K. Eaton, John 
Hancock, and Winslow Russell, Phcenix 
Mutual. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of 
Pennsylvania, was along to give the 
party the proper highbrow tone. There 
was a drive around Kansas City, a two 


days’ stop at Grand Canyon during 
which the party saw a new guide pitch 
over a ravine when the harness strap on 
his mule broke, a welcome by the 
Chamber of Commerce at that business 
paradise, Albuquerque, and a stop at one 
of the smaller towns near Los Angeles 
where the party went through a mission. 

The day after the Easterners left 
Grand Canyon, Mrs. Christiansen head 
of the dining room at the big hotel in 
the Canyon, said to the writer, who had 
not disclosed his identity: 

“You should have been here yesterday 
as we had the classiest looking crowd 
we ever had in this hotel.” 

That was some compliment as many 
associations of bankers, bond men and 
bootleggers visit the Canyon. Evidently 
none of them have such good tailors as 
Charlie Knight or Bob Eaton and when 
it comes to looking impressive, not even 
the Coldstream Guards of London have 
anything on a crowd of life insurance 
men. Anyone who has tried to impress 


the head waiter of a big hotel and has 
been given a table with an air as if a 
$1,000 bill were being bestowed, will 
recognize the value of Mrs. Christian- 
sen’s compliment. 

One of the women agents from Cin- 
cinnati fainted at the Canyon on the ride 
down when the guide turned the somer- 
saults, and did not get back to normal 
until put on the train. 

Incidentally, Sam Mishkin, an insur- 
ance man of Globe, Ariz., who formerly 
lived in New York, got so home-sick for 
Broadway that he and his wife took an 
all-night trip to say “hello” to “Joe” 
Bookstaver and other friends at the 
Canyon. 

Among the passengers were Miss 
Montague Priddy and Lawrence Priddy, 
Jr., children of the New York Life agent 
who relieves much of the tedium of life 
in the Metropolis by making agents and 
near agents mind their P’s and Q’s. The 
Priddy children have been attending 
school in Switzerland. 





Hypothetical Case Discussion Produces 
Near Riot on Convention Floor As It 
Dragged Out Almost Indefinitely 





Edward A. Woods, the Association’s Genius, Poured Oil on the 
Troubled Waters and Led the Participants Back to Earth 
From a Flight of Words Destined to Break All Known 
Endurance Records—The Shapro Office Got Its Oars Into 
This Whirlpool as it Has Into Nearly Everything Else Going 


on at Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24—W. R. 
O’Brien, a hardware merchant rated at 
$25,000, having a son in the Boy Scouts, 
and a small amount of insurance in sev- 
eral companies, was the central figure 
who occupied most of the morning ses- 
sion today and caused lots of excitement 
as his case was unfolded. In fact, there 
never was any case in the history of the 
National Association which consumed so 
much time as this same Mr. O’Brien. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there really 
is no Mr. O’Brien as he is a mythical 
figure of a person who needs insurance 
and the program maker had told his 
story in the convention proceedings so 
that it could be demonstrated by some 
Pacific Coast men, led by Roy Ray 
Roberts, of Los Angeles. 

When the convention program was 
prepared it included an entire page and 
a half about Mr. O’Brien telling all about 
his clubs, affiliations, domestic affairs 
and a great deal more about him. 

At Chicago and elsewhere there had 
been a lot of complaint that these 
mythical cases took up too much time of 
the conventions and tired the delegates 
out so this time it was decided to discuss 
only one such case in Los Angeles, no 
one having any idea that the discussion 
would last so long. The convention had 
been somewhat riled at constant sugges- 
tions of people on the platform to 
“make it snappy.” This is a famous 
saying here but unfortunately the very 
men who say it are frequently anything 
but snappy themselves and display a 
tendency to wander away from the sub- 
ject. 


To illustrate: At yesterday’s session 
on income insurance, conducted by the 
Shapro Agency force, everybody was 
saying, “Now, boys, make it snappy,” 
but about forty minutes were consumed 
in horseplay and singing before a word 
was said about income insurance. That 
was the situation when Roy Ray Rob- 
erts arose to lead the discussion of the 
famous Mr. O’Brien and his insurance. 

The convention got a little nervous 
when Roberts started his talk by de- 
scribing what Ben Shapro and R. H. 
Mouser, his assistant, had for break- 
fast, as they could have eaten Maryland 
Club chicken and prunes for all the con- 
vention cared. Next Roberts brought 
out a blackboard which had on it ma- 
terial illustrating that the agent making 
the approach had information of the 
most intimate and private character 
about O’Brien’s affairs. 

Roberts called upon one of the agents 

- to take up the canvass from that point 
and unfortunately said that the speaker 
would make his talk peppy and the 
agent was about to tell about his visit 
to O’Brien’s office when there came calls 
from all over the floor asking how the 
agent had accumulated so much infor- 
mation. 

During the turmoil, E. A. Woods came 
to the front and said he could get inside 
information about anybody in Los 
Angeles in an hour and he was inter- 
rupted by cries of “How can you get it? 
Finally the excitement blew over, but the 
talk about O’Brien’s insurance continued 
for a long time. He was finally insured 
by a man who called, found he was 
overweight and told him he had better 
go to the doctor right away and be 
examined before he got any heavier, or 
he could not get a policy. 
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“Solve World Problems’—New Job 
Given Life Underwriters by H. M. 
Robinson Reparations Com. Member 





Speaker Decries Much Talk About European Affairs Where 


Talkers Know Not What 


They Are Talking About— 


Suggests Ways in Which Americans Can Become Informed 
Which in Turn Will Make Possible an Intelligent Presenta- 
tion of Old World Affairs—President Clegg Makes First 


Appearance and Good Impression. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24.—Henry M. 
Robinson, of Los Angeles, a member of 
the reparations committee of experts sent 
to France and Germany whose delibera- 


tions brought forth the Dawes report 


some time ago, honored the life under- 
writers by agreeing to make his first pub- 
lic appearance on the speaker’s platform 
following his return from Europe. At 
the time, the banker thought that when 
the date of the banquet arrived the fate 
of the Dawes report would be known and 


he could discuss it. It was even thought 


that the ‘event could be radioed as a public 
announcement of nation-wide significance. 

Unfortunately, the Dawes report is not 
a closed chapter and as the members of 
the commission are pledged not to talk 
about it until it has accomplished its pur- 
pose, Mr. Robinson was obliged to treat 
the subject only in the most general 
fashion and confined his talk to a declara- 
tion that Americans should learn more 
about European affairs so that they could 
be discussed intelligently and they would 
not be misled by half-baked and poorly 
informed politicians. 

He recommended that the people read 
Paul Scott Mowrer’s book on foreign re- 
lations, so that they could discuss Euro- 
pean affairs intelligently. Mr. Mowrer is 
a European correspondent of American 
newspapers first sent to the continent by 
the Chicago Evening News, and is gen- 
erally regarded as the most sagacious and 
temperate of the foreign correspondents 
as well as being well posted. Mr. Mow- 
rer’s book points out ways in which in- 
formation can be gathered about the eth- 
nological, economic and financial life of 
Europe and to master knowledge of the 
social structure there. 

The speaker thought that one good way 
for the American public to be educated 
was through groups of clear thinking and 
lofty-minded individuals, and he knew of 
fone who could do this so well as the life 
underwriters. In fact, he suggested that 
the life underwriters post themselves 
about European conditions, get a sane 
viewpoint and then communicate their in- 
formation and idealism to others. One 
more job for the life underwriter. 

The speaker declared that the heavy 
investments of the life insurance com- 
panies in this country are affected by 
European conditions and if Europe is de- 
Pressed we become so too as price levels 
are not regulated by local conditions but 
rather by international ones. 

He did not believe that America could 


continue to isolate herself or would be 
content to do so, because there would be 
a heavy reckoning paid for such isolation. 
He concluded by suggesting more group 
study of foreign affairs by paying less 
attention to jazz and the movies. 

Several sections of the speaker’s talk 
were regarded as an argument for the 
League of Nations and League sentiment 
was expressed by some others, including 
the toastmaster, Edward A. Woods, and 
by Dr. R. B. Von Kleinsmid, president of 
the University of Southern California, 
who talked on Americanism, college edu- 
cation and lofty thinking. While this 
speaker admitted that higher education did 
not always uplift morality and breed 
patriotism, he thought that it did more to 
do so than anything else, and he felt sure 
that a highly educated democracy would 
result in the best type of government for 
the future. 

President Clegg, the new head of the 
National Association, made his first ap- 


pearance in his new official capacity and 
carried his audience by the sincerity and 
high plane of his utterances. He was the 
most surpised man in the convention when 
he found he was going to be the next 
president, as he had no idea that he was 
to be so honored. 

The banquet, which included some novel 
entertainment features, concluded with a 
dance. 





Some 
Who Were 
Not There 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24.—Franklin 
W. Ganse, Columbian National Life, 
Boston, one of the leading figures of the 





JOHN L. SHUFF 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, did not attend the convention. 
“Jack” Shuff, Union Central Life, Cin- 





Life Department 


All Standard Forms 
And in Addition: 
Triple X 
Coupon Premium Reduction 
Annuity 
Child’s Endowments 
Group Contracts 
And Others. 








FEDERAL LIFE 


CHICAGO 


Exponents of Human Being Insurance. A 
complete up-to-date line of life, accident 
and health contracts to fit every need. 








FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


Accident and Health Dept. 


Personal 

Accident and Health Policies 

Commercial and 

Monthly Premium Policies 

Group Policies 

Automobile Policies 

Travel Accident Policies 
And Many Others. 














cinnati, also a familiar figure at former 
conventions, is not here. 

Neither is Roy H. Heartman, Equi- 
table Life, Des Moines, at this meeting. 

Mr. Ganse, who was to have talked on 
inheritance tax, could not negotiate the 
trip. 

The New England delegation consists 
of a handful and includes Robert K. Eat- 
on, vice-president of the John Hancock. 

“Jack” Shuff was away from Cincin- 
nati a long time attending the Demo- 
cratic National Convention and he had 
all the convention there that he will be 
able to stand for some time. 

George E. Lackey, of Oklahoma City, 
first vice-president of the National Asso- 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


ciation, is taking his place in exhibiting 
new sartorial modes. 

Roy Heartman decided not to come 
this time. John A. Stevenson, the 
famous Equitable educator, was missed 
and Darby A. Day, Chicago, who did 
such excellent work for the Chicago con- 
vention of the National Association last 
year, remained away. 





Oranges 
But No 
Cocktails 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24.—Delegates 
to the National Association of Life Under- 
writers practice what they preach when it 
comes to their own codes of conduct at 
this convention. 

There is very little drinking, probably 
less than has been witnessed in any con- 
vention of this size—2,000 registration. 


And the temptation to make cocktails 
was great, because in every room of a 
delegate at the Biltmore, Orange County, 
California, Underwriters had 
plate of six oranges. 


placed a 





L. R. Palmer 
Talks on 
Safety 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25—Lew R. 


Palmer, representative of the National 
Safety Council and consultation engineer 
of the Equitable Society, advised the con- 
vention this morning on the part life un- 
derwriters play in life and accident con- 
servation. 

He also told of the new major traffic 


street plan for Los which is 


Angeles, 
attracting nation-wide attention. 
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The Life Underwriter’s Profession 
Eleventh Paper 


AN OLD CAMPAIGN 


‘or sixty-five years the Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United 
States has trained its agents to serve the public with intelligent efficiency; and 
for a quarter of a century it has been actively engaged in an important campaign 
the object of which has been to establish the principle that those who represent our 
life insurance companies in the field must become professional life underwriters. 


There was a time when some field men said, ‘‘Many a good salesman has 
been spoiled by too much education.”? Although this was a fallacy, it had in rt 
an element of truth; for the agent who misinterpreted the object of this training 
was In danger of boring his clie ‘nts with technical information. But the agent’s 
expert knowledge i is not to be passed on to his clients. Its purpose 1s to fit him 
for his work; to save his clients the labor of delving into_actuarial abstractions ; 
to enable him to think and act for them. His position is precisely like that of 
the lawyer or physician, who gain professional knowledge to save their clients 
that trouble. 


In this campaign the Equitable has won a signal victory; for today every 
reputable company agrees that the agent must be given an insurance education. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN 


The Equitable is now active in the prosecution of another important 
campaign, in which it has the cooperation of the other representative companies. 
This campaign is in behalf of insurance payable in the form of an income in cases 
where the object is to protect the family. 


The Equitable now issues a Life Income policy, under which the beneficiary 
is guaranteed a monthly income for life. It issues a Guaranteed Investment 
Policy, which is an Ordinary Life contract coupled with a small Survivorship 
Annuity. This contract provides that the proceeds of the policy shall remain on 
deposit with the Society during the lifetime of the beneficiary, and the beneficiary 
will receive an income of 5% plus an excess interest dividend, making a total 
income, on the basis of present experience, of more than 6%. 


The agents of the Equitable are trained to advise policyholders to restrict 
their beneficiaries to one of the Income Options embodied in the contract. 


The Equitable also issues a variety of attractive policies payable in a fixed 
number of instalments; together with a variety of contracts under which part 


of the proceeds of the policy is paid in cash and the balance in instalments 
covering a period of months or years. 


The Equitable has positions throughout the United States for competent 
men to place insurance of this kind—men who have had some business success, 
but who have nothing to unlearn about life insurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOGIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Behrendt’s Personally Conducted ‘Tour 
of Movie Studios Revealed Millions 
of Business Written on Artists 





The Eastern Underwriter Representative Gets Look at Con- 
tract Covering “Thief of Bagdad,” Douglas Fairbanks Pro- 
duction, and Notes Some of Its Numerous Provisions—The 
Behrendt-Levy Company Wrote Most of the Motion Picture 


Business. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24.—That mil- 
lions of dollars of insurance is being writ- 
etn on the moving picture stars and addi- 
tional millions on the studio productions 
of this city was demonstrated to a num- 
ber of insurance men today when, headed 
by Paul F. Clark, of the John Hancock 
in Boston, who is attending the conven- 
tion, they went to the Mary Pickford- 
Douglas Fairbanks and other studios and 
were permitted to look at some of the 
policies which were pulled out of the safes 
of the studio offices. The party was 
guided by Sam Behrendt, of the Behrendt- 
Levy Company, who wrote most of the 
motion picture business and who has been 
among the leading forces in putting up the 
new skyscraper here called the Insurance 
Exchange Building. 

Among the tenants of that building 
signed up, by the way, is the Provident 
Mutual. 

Probably the most interesting policy 
seen was one covering the picture called 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” in which Douglas 
Fairbanks is starred. ‘This production cost 
$2,000,000 and at one time as many as 
4,000 people, including 500 carpenters and 
mechanics, were working on the produc- 
tion, which took nine months to make. 

After the production is well under way 
there is a terrific loss to the movie people 
if any of the principals are sick or dis- 
abled, as it may throw thousands of people 
into temporary idleness at great expense. 

The Eastern UNDERWRITER representa- 
tive was given an opportunity to look at 
the Douglas Fairbanks’ “Bagdad” policy, 
which was for hundreds of thousands  f 
dollars’ coverage. It agrees to indemnify 
the Douglas Fairbanks Pictures Corpora- 
tion in respect to any losses which may 
directly be sustained by it through any 
or all of the players scheduled in the con- 
tract from continuing the performance 
through a certain specified period. That 
loss may be caused by death from any 
cause or from personal injuries by some 
accident or by sickness. There is a $50,000 


J. B. Duryea, San 


deductible clause in the contract, which 
means that the production must stand its 
own loss up to $50,000. 

Among some of the conditions of the 
contract are that the players shall not do 
any flying; that the policy shall not at- 
tach to any player who becomes sick or 
injured but who is under the age of six- 
teen; that the assured shall take reason- 
able care against any loss; that the assured 
shall furnish a medical certificate; that 
the players mentioned in the contract are 
in good physical condition; that the mak- 
ing of the picture shall not be interrupted 
unless absolutely necessary. 

One paragraph about partial loss reads 


as follows: 


“In case of an accident or illness to any 
of the players insured hereunder which 
should be of such a nature as to delay the 
completion of the picture named in this 
policy, the loss shall be ascertained at the 
time the picture is completely photographed 
by certified public accountants going over 
the books of the assured and ascertaining 
thereby what the additional cost of making 
the production was due to the delay caused 
by said sickness and/or accident. For the 
purpose of this insurance the expression 
total loss shall be taken as limited to 
actual expenditure incurred by the assured 
in the production of the said motion pic- 
ture and rendered entirely abortive and 
valueless directly by reason of the play- 
ers’ inability to continue as aforesaid.” 

Under total loss, the contract reads in 
part: 

“Should the motion picture, however, be 
so far completed at the time of loss that 
the assured hereunder can complete the 
same and market it without injuring the 
reputation of his firm or his actors the 
underwriters hereby grant permission to 
the assured to complete and market the 
picture at the assured’s expense, and should 
they be successful in doing so the first 
moneys received from any source what- 
soever shall be paid to the underwriters 
to make up any loss hereunder.” 


Francisco, Gives 


Fine Demonstration of Psychology 





Prominent Member of Production Staff of Penn Mutual Life 
Has Made Study of This Subject and His Talk Was Inter- 
esting, Valuable and Entertaining — Speaker Contends 
Selling Life Insurance Should Be Easy and Natural Thing. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24—It was a 
treat today to hear J. B. Duryea, manager 
of the Penn Mutual Life, San Francisco, 
give the convention a little psychology, 
because there is not a clearer thinker or 
speaker in the business. Analyzing 
motives and applying psychology are Mr. 


Duryea’s long suit and his topic was the 
approach. 

He said in part: 

“An approach should be natural and 
should be human and should be direct. 
The idea of imaginary difficulties always 
comes up, instead of thinking of the pros- 


pect as just an ordinary human, just ex- 
actly like you are. Sometimes, of course, 
we get exaggerated ideas of the things 
we learn about these matters. Now, sell- 
ing life insurance should be just as easy, 
just as natural, as selling wheat or any- 
thing of that kind. Why not? Why 
shouldn’t it be? 

“Suppose you were to return to the 
prospect a fine gold watch that he had 
lost. Wouldn’t you feel natural and easy 
in going to him? Well, men, if you don’t 
have a deep and abiding feeling that what 
you are taking to the prospect is more 
valuable than any gold watch, I don’t care 
who gave it to him, you haven’t sold your- 
selves this greatest thing in the world. 
You are taking to him something greater 
than any other material thing. You are 
taking to him happiness and education for 
his children and a better condition in life, 
something that he can’t do for himself. 
That is fine. So what we need is to sell 
ourselves this idea and then we won't 
have very much fear of the prospect when 
we go to take this wonderful thing to him. 

“T never feel any fear of a prospect at 
all, because I know if he will listen to 
me I am going to show him something 
better than any other man ever brought 
to his desk. Now, it doesn’t take any 
brilliance at all. If you try to be bril- 
liant, you lose the whole thing because 
you go over the head of the prospect. 
Men aren’t brilliant. They are common, 
ordinary, human beings, just like you are. 
| played golf with three millionaires at 
Sulphur Springs and you ought to have 
seen them dub their balls. They are just 
like everybody else. 


“Now, in making the approach, my idea 
is you ought to approach the prospect on 
one particular need. He may have a lot 
of needs, but he can’t think of all of them 
at once, and you can’t get all of them over. 
The reason you can’t sell a man a lot of 
things at one time is because only one idea 
is in your conscious mind at one time. The 
reason for that is his attention is just a 
moment by moment proposition. 

“As I talk to you now, every word that 
I say comes into your consciousness and 
puts out the last one that I said, and 
every time you write a word the last word 
you wrote has gone out of your atten- 
tion and attention to one thing is a big 
thing if you can keep it there. 

“You have noticed it here, I think, sit- 
ting there listening to men talk, and around 
in front of you there is the rustling of a 
paper bag, or somebody else whispers to 
a neighbor, somebody on the stage mov- 
ing about or going out or entering. Every 
single thing of that kind takes your atten- 
tion away from the thing the speaker is 
saying. ‘This boy here gets up and goes 
off the stage. You don’t care anything 
about the boy walking out. You are not 
interested in it, but it does take your at- 
tention. ‘That is just as true of the pros- 
pect when you are giving him the sales ta)k. 
That is the reason it is a good thing to 
have a pencil and write figures as long as 
you are talking, and if you run out of 
figures, make squares, or anything, so his 
attention is kept. 

“Attention is only a moment to moment 
proposition. You can’t sell a man some- 
thing to cover a dozen needs. Sell him 
one, the one he needs worst.” 


Playlet On Insurance Brings Tears 
to Delegates’ Eyes; Is Well Acted 





Miniature Drama Very Effectively Produced with President 
Ayars, of Los Angeles Association, and Alice M. Irish as 
Actors—Louis Ullman, the Author Is an Agent—Opening 
and Denouement of Play Is Effectively Done 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25—Louis Ull- 
man, an agent of the New York Life, who 
was formerly in vaudeville both as an 
actor and a sketch writer, wrote a little 
playlet on insurance which was acted today 
and had the gratifying author’s thrill of 
seeing an audience of 1,000 life insurance 
men and women burst into tears. They 
cried when they saw a simple little life 
insurance drama effectively acted by three 
life insurance agents and two children. 

The scene was the safety deposit vault 
in a bank. Into this room came a newly 
made widow in heavy weeds with her 
lawyer and two children. The lawyer 
opened her safety deposit box and began 
examining the papers. He found a mort- 
gage, some bills cf indebtedness and a 
small life insurance policy on which a loan 
was made and then broke the sad news 
that the debts more than ate up the assets 
so that the widow broke down, declared 
she was penniless, took her children in her 
arms and announced that she would im- 
mediately look for a job. 

The lawyer then discovered another com- 
partment in the safety box and opened that. 
The first paper he took out was a letter 


from an insurance agent expressing his 
regret that he had not been able to sell 
the decedent, but declaring he would try 
again. Delving into the box again the 
lawyer found a new policy which upon 
examination disclosed the fact that it was 
a policy large enough to pay off current 
debts, including the mortgage, and also 
provided an income of $100 a month. 

The emotions of the audience immediately 
underwent a reaction and there was 
thunderous applause. The final kick was 
when the lawyer called up an insurance 
agent and arranged to have him call at his 
office at 9 o’clock the next morning to 
place some insurance on one of his other 
clients and also agreed to take some in- 
surance himself. 

This little drama is tremendously ef- 
fective as it has the novelty of starting 
with a scene after death instead of the 
more conventional dramas starting with an 
interview between an agent and prospect. 

The lawyer was splendidly acted by 
President Ayars, of the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation, and the widow by Alice M. Irish, 
a former actress who now sells insurance 
in Los Angeles. 
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Estate Settlement Discussion Gives 
Delegates Opportunity to See Big 
Stars of Association in Action 





Rapid Depreciation of Value of Estates Amazing—Actual Cases 
Presented Showing Enormous Shrinkage All Over the 
Country—Suggested That Agents Watch Probate Courts 


in Their Communities 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—The stars 


took charge of the National Association’s 
convention today with strong direction by 
Paul F. Clark and Lawrence Priddy, as- 
sisted by some of the biggest writers in 
the business and the session went over 
with a bang. 

The entire morning almost was devoted 


to estate settlement insurance. There was 


discussed not only the need of insurance 
for payment of estate taxes, but also to 
provide funds for the payment of fees 
and all other expenses that fall upon an 
estate. 

At the beginning the large estates were 
discussed—the millionaires—and then came 
the small ones. There was brought to the 
attention of the convention indisputable 
evidences that when death comes there 
follows a rapid depreciation of the value 
of estates which would amaze the decedent 
were it possible for him to know. 

Case after case was recited where es- 
tates have shrunk sometimes to nothing. 
A sample estate was offered by Ernest 
Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore. An in- 
ventory of this estate showed a value of 
$11,400 including a $5,000 policy and $6,000 
of a good industrial stock. But debts and 
cost of administering the estate took all 
but $3,100. Mr. Clark proved by these 
figures that the-estate would have been 
insolvent but for the insurance. When the 
industrial stock was sold it was done on 
a falling market, registering a loss of $600. 
And the cost of advertising the stock for 
sale was $70.72, which meant 11% for 
stock depreciaticn alone. 

The administering expenses included ad- 
ministrator’s commission, attorney’s fee and 
funeral expenses which amounted to more 
than $1,300 or 12% of the totai estate. In 
addition, the decedent owed $700 on a note 
in the bank on which there was $91 due 


and there was also a loan on his insurance 
policy of $415. 

One point which came uppermost in 
the minds of the audience as these cases 
were reeled off by the agents on the plat- 
form was the mental depression which must 
come to widows not only by the shrinkage 
of estates from poor investments or de- 
preciation of good ones, but the shock 
of finding that there have been loans 
on so many policies of which they were 
in ignorance while their husbands were 
living. 

Jessie Luther, an agent of Detroit, told 
of an incident there having a lot of pathos. 
A prosperous merchant left an estate of 
about $2,000,000 which later was dissipated 
by poor advisers and an absconder. The 
widow is now living in one room and is 
so poor that she would be unable to enter- 
tain a personal friend. 

Many of the biggest star writers of the 
West were invited to the platform in this 
discussion and the audience had a good 
look at them. They included Charles L. 
Lewin, who insures many of the motion 
picture stars; Anna Kimball, who three 
years ago was a credit manager in Indian- 
apolis without sales experience and last year 
wrote $400,000, and F. S. Burgess, of Los 
Angeles. 

Paul F. Clark told of the estate of Kate 
V. Whiteman, of Cincinnati, who thought 
she was leaving a fortune as she owned 
forty-five shares of stock in eighty cor- 
porations. The real value of the estate was 
$1,365 of which $400 was required for 
debts and expenses, leaving a balance of 
$961 which was inherited by a sister and 
three nieces. 

One thought left with the convention 
was that Agents should go to the Probate 
Courts of their communities and learn how 
estates have dissipated. There are thou- 
sands of similar cases to the Kate White- 
man tragedy. 





John William Clegg, New President 


Makes Good Impression in Speech, 





Makes Inspiring Talk at Banquet Calling Upon Association 
Members to Aspire to a Lofty Conception of Their Work 
and Purpose—Sees a Great Service to the Business and the 
Nation in Enrolling in Association Work Entire Body of 
Full-Time Insurance Representatives 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 26—The National 
Association was greatly impressed by the 
banquet speech of its new president, John 
William Ciegg, and everybody in the con- 
vention was talking about it today. 

He said in part: 

“One of the best things I ever heard a 
| inister say was this, that the part of 


you and me which does not belong to us is 
our influence. We make it, but it belongs 
to others. Think of it. The thing that 
doesn’t belong to you and me is our in- 
fluence. How far it reaches, how broad 
it is cast, we can never tell. 

“We have heard much during this con- 
vention, as well as all conventions, about 
the value of human life. I should judge 


roughly that these men here are worth 
as an economic proposition, a principal 
sum, accumulated at 4% interest, based 
on their earnings, $200,000,000. But I 
should like to direct your attention for 
just a moment to another value, which to 
me is higher than the value of human life, 
and that is the power in human life. 

“What you think, what I think, what 
we read, those with whom we associate, 
the communions with our Creator—these 
are the things which create within us a 
power which must necessarily be felt, either 
for good or for evil, what we are and 
what we hope to be. We are what we 
are, and we will be what we hope to be, 
partly by the influence we have on one 
another. Therefore, to me it seems very 
important in the direction of our lives 
that we should do those things which, when 
our time has come to lay aside our earthly 
being, we may have this satisfaction, that 
while here we have made the world a little 
better, and when we have gone it is a 
little poorer. 

“In our work it seems to me we have a 
challenge to render a service for the bene- 
fit of our fellow men which is peculiar 
to us. We are primarily not in a busi- 
ness. We are not, as I see it, primarily 
in the business of making money. That 
will follow if we render proper service. 

“T am often reminded of two artists: 
one who produces a masterpiece by having 
in his soul that which he desires to place 
upon a canvas to inspire and_ instruct. 
The other merely produces his work for 


the dollars and cents. The latter never 
produced a masterpiece. The former, in 
times past and in times to come, has and 
will always produce masterpieces. 

“I believe that our greatest work here 
is the production of a life. Life, when 
you analyze it, when you think about it in 
its essentials, is very simple; but how 
complicated we make it. 

“T do hope that during this coming year 
these fine fellows—you fine fellows, backed 
up by these fine ladies—a mother, a wife 
and a daughter—(applause) and I am sure 
that during the coming year, if you all 
just concentrate on the bigger or better 
things of life, if we try to make ourselves 
big in the true sense, big in our sympathies, 
big in our affections, we will feel, I am 
sure, that by the end of this year we may 
have accomplished something ; we may have 
climbed one step on the ladder. 

“But we who are called to this respons- 
ibility cannot do it. We are only your 
servants, and in the contemplation of this 
call I realize the price that I must pay. 

“T hope for, and I am sure, that you 
women and men will lend us your best 
thought; will lend us your co-operation; 
will lend us your sympathies; and in that 
you will be helping us to render a greater 
service to you and through you to our 
whole nation, by endeavoring to include 
in our membership, not 13,500, which I 
understand is the figure at the present time, 
but 30,000, which I understand is about 
the number of our full-time life insurance 
representatives.” 





Convention Indorses Miss Alice 
Lakey’s Work Among Women’s Clubs 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—Miss Alice 
Lakey and the splendid work she is doing 
for insurance among women were recog- 
Miss 
Lakey, who is editor of the magazine “In- 


nized today in a special resolution. 


surance,” has been working for several 
years to bring about recognition of in- 
surance among club women. 

The National Association passed a reso- 
lution this morning calling attention to the 
influence of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which is an organization of nearly 
3,000,000 women. It backs every move- 
ment for the conservation and welfare of 
the home. 

The resolution said Miss Lakey’s work 
was timely and the National Association 
heartily endorses the activity of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs relative to educat- 
ing women about life insurance with 
specific reference to its uses in providing 
for dependency and the education of chil- 
dren. 

Continuing the resolution said: 

“Be it further resolved that the National 
Association urge and recommend to every 
underwriter and local association in the 
nation that he cooperate actively with the 
various units of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in helping to develop this life in- 
surance program through providing speak- 
ers and otherwise assisting in every rea- 
sonable way.” 

The work which Miss Lakey has been 
doing was eloquently described by Miss 
Marguerite Seaver, a local life insurance 


woman and the representative of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The National Association has instructed 
its executive secretary to carefully consider 
the life insurance activities of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs with a view of 
working out possible plans whereby the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
may be of specific help to the Federation 
in developing its program. 





Urge 
Education 
on Narcotics 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—This reso- 
lution about narcotics was passed by the 
National Association today: 

Recognizing in narcotic drug addiction, 
especially the spreading of heroin addic- 
tion, a grave peril to the public health, the 
public morals and the foundations of the 
institutions of civilized society, involving 
directly the interests of the underwriters 
and the whole insurance world; 

Recognizing the narcotic education an 
effective recourse upon which all can unite, 
we urge the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters speedily to 
inform themselves upon the subject and 
to impart helpful information to their 


clients, their prospects, and others when- 
ever practicable, and we suggest to the 
managements of insurance companies the 
wisdom of establishing regular narcotic 
education service for their personnel and 
their policyholders. 
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Speed of Life Insurance Ship. 
Depends on its Propeller- Agents 





Charles Hommeyer, Agency Superintendent of Union Central 
Life, Made a Dignified and Uplifting Talk—He Eloquently 
Likened Life Insurance to a Ship and Said Its Progress 
Would Depend Upon the Area of Its Propellers, the Agents 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—Charles 
Hommeyer, agency superintendent of the 
Union Central, was the representative to 
this convention of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. 

His talk was dignified, pertitent and 
uplifting. He said in part: 

“Without the hive the bee is not only 
unable to make honey, put it cannot main- 
tain its existence. 

“On the other hand, there is a_ spirit 
of the hive that makes for prosperity and 


happiness of the hive, not forgetting that 
back of us in our individual efforts, giving 


it reality, assistance and strength, is the 
integrity of some company and back of 
all this towers the great institution of life 
insurance. 

“When the Mauretania on her trial trip 
failed several knots to make her required 
speed to the despair of the builders, the 
naval engineers appealed to in their distress 
looked at plans and specifications of the 
ship and wired 

“Increase the area of the propellers 
eighty feet.’ 

“The future progress of the life insur- 
ance ship will depend upon the area of its 
propellers as well as the character and 
capacity of its agency organizations.” 


Mutual Life to Accept Risks As 
Young As Ten Years of Age 





News of Announcement Made at Company Meeting Regarded 
by Big Conveniion as of the First Importance—Believed 
That Numerous Other Companies Will Be Obliged to 


Follow Suit 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—It was an- 
nounced at the Mutual Life convention of 
the $250,000 Field Club at the Hotel Am- 
bassador that the company had reduced the 
age limit of members of the society with 
the result that now a child of ten can be 
insured. 

When this became known at the National 
Association’s convention, it was the opinion 
that the action was of the first importance 


as it is believed that a number of other 
companies will be obliged to take similar 
action. 

Samuel Heifitz, Chicago, was the Club’s 
leader for the car and M. Largeman, 
Brooklyn, ranked next. 


Frick Decision 
Is of First 
Importance 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—Edward A. 
Woods, Equitable Life, Pittsburgh, de- 


clared today that the Frick decision was 





the most important decision ever given in 
life insurance and he suggested that every 
agent in the United States read the brief 
of the lawyers for the Frick estate. 

He said that if the Supreme Court up- 
held this decision it would take a con- 
stitutional amendment to upset it. 

He also declared that the Treasury De- 
partment is ignoring the decision but he 
did not see how it could get away with 
that attitude. 

Mr. Woods absolved Secretary Mellon 
of responsibility for the strange attitude 
of the Treasury Department in deciding 
not to pay attention to this decision. 


Darby A. Day, Chicago, was one of 
the delegation of forty from that city. 

Two of the moving picture Indians from 
Hollywood were brought over to the con- 
vention as an Indian head is used on some 
Mutual Life literature. 


Prize Contest on Approach Brings 
Caustic Comments from a Cynic 





Delegates Get Tired Listen'ng io Sterectyped Sameness of 
Contestants’ Method and Long for a Little Originality— 
Someone Lost a Chance to Make a Hit with the Crowd by 
Springing the “Crap Game Approach” 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—One of the 
cynics here after watching the prize con- 
test session yesterday devoted to approach 
and most of which was of a most rudi- 
mentary character, showing an amazing lack 
of originality, a stereotyped sameness of 
expression and an endless list of contest- 
ants, said to the writer: 

“Do you know what I think about those 
birds? I think they actually think we don’t 
know anything about life insurance and 
they are explaining it to us over and over 
again so that it will sink in.” 

Lots of people during this 
missed such a vigorous and creative per- 
sonality as Earl Manning, of Boston. 

Most of the contestants made the ap- 


session 


“Kid McCoy” 
Signs Up 
As Agent 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 24.—Norman 
Selby, known for years as “Kid McCoy”, 
one of the greatest of American prize 


fighters, signed up this afternoon with 
Manager Greenwood, of the Travelers, 
and will sell life insurance in Los 
Angeles. For several years “Kid Mc- 
Coy” has been a prominent figure in the 
movie colony of this city. He has ap- 
peared in the great “Diamond Robbery,” 
“Broken Blossoms,” “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” “House of Glass,” “Fight- 
ing Blood,” and with Wallace Reid in 
“Kidding Kid McCoy.” 





The Two Best 


$187,000,000. 


replacement of life values. 


painfully inadequate. 





of the Convention 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 25—Here are the two best 
selling ideas of the convention, both originated by 
E. A. Woods, who, by the way, got a vote of thanks 
from the convention as its brightest and biggest light. 


If twenty millions of people in this country who had 
not made wills were induced by insurance agents to 
make them and then insured for only $1,000 apiece to 
protect their estates, it would mean an additional 


$200,000,000,000 of insurance. 
* 8 % 


The total life insurance death claims of the country 
paid in 1922 were $370,000,000. 


The total shrinkage in estates was $557,000,000. 
This makes a difference between the two of 


Life insurance does not even make good the shrink- 
age of estates caused by death, to say nothing of the 


The coverage of the life values of the nation is 


Selling Ideas 








proach by saying they know the Boy Scout 
boy of the prospect who also was crazy 
about the Boy Scout movement. 

As the fifth or sixth agent entered and 
started talking about seeing the fine and 
noble Boy Scout son in camp and how 
tanned and healthy he looked there were 
some in the audience who wished that the 
next agent making the approach would 
start out by saying: 

“How do you do, Mr. O’Brien. My name 
is Simpkins, of the Travelers-Aetna In- 
surance Company. I was shooting craps 
with your boy last night and I came in 
to tell you that I won ten dollars from 
him. He needs protection. 
etc. 


So do you,” 


Bookstaver 
Calls New York 
On ’Phone 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 24.—Jos. D. 
Bookstaver, the popular general agent of 
the Travelers in New York, took his first 
vacation and absence from his office for 
more than week ends when he went to the 
Los Angeles convention. But he was in 
daily contact with E. Klein, his right 
bower, all during the trip, for they kept 
the telegraph wires humming en route. 
This contact was not enough, however, 
so five o’clock one morning Joe Book- 
Staver put in a call for Mr. Klein. It 
was nine o’clock in New York, allowing 
for the three hours’ difference in time and 
one hour for daylight saving. They talked 
for ten minutes. 


Ministers 


Will Have 


Insurance Day 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—A plan 
originating in Tennessee to have all min- 
isters speak on the subject, “Are You 
Insured?” the first Sunday in October, was 
endorsed by the convention. 


This 
Slogan 
Cheered 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 25.—This ex- 
pression of a sentiment in the convention 
brought a cheer: 

“Die square with the world. Leave it 


as clean financially as you were when 
you entered it.” 


PERSONALITY 
Like most of the qualities we envy in 
others, personality is in us, needing only 
to be called forth. 
What will bring out a man’s person- 


ality ?—Being interested and a desire to 
be interesting. 

Personality cannot be polished 1 
lixe a brass door knob. Yours is hiber- 
nating within you or foraging for 
according to whether or not you are in 
terested and desire to make yourself in 


teresting. —Guardian Life. 
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New Business 
Almost Too Great 
Says Executive 


President Cochran of Pacific 
Mutual Sounds Caution Before 
Big Writers Club 


TO WRITE SUB-STANDARD 


“Big Tree Club” Hears Production 
Plans; Robert Brown Heads 
Leaders Club 


UNDERWRITER ) 
The Pacific 


isurance On 


(Special to Tne Faster? 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 24 

Mutual Life is to accept 

lard risk 


first of the year 


sub beginning about the 
This was the big news 
feature of the convention at the home 
office of the “Big Tree Club” of the 


company. President George |. Cochran 


welcomed the delegates, thanking them 


for their share in contributing to the 


remarkable growth of the company dur 


ing the past year and urging conserva 


tive and systematic development of all 


phases of the company organization 
President Cochran held that the new 


business of the company was almost too 


great. He said 
“T must caution you against too sud 


den growth. It is our care to maintain 


i firm foundation for expansion. This 


has been and always shall be our funda 
mental aim. We must care for ou 


poli yholders first.” 


Russell Agency Wrote One-Quarter 


Vice-president Danford M. Baker, in 
charge of production, thought the presi 
dent was conservative and he cited the 
pheaomenal record of the agency force 
in placing $100,000,000 of new paid-for 
business during the year; $26,000,000 oi 
which was produced by the John New 
ton Russell home office agency at Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. W. W. Beckett, medical director, 
was present at the meeting as the man 
who declines them and makes them like 
it. He said President Cochran in stat 
ing that new business came in too fast 
had given him his first good excuse for 
exercising his powers and prerogatives 
of declination. He pledged himself to 
obey instructions 

Vice-President C. I. D. Moore dis- 
cussed things old and new and _ laid 
down as the alphabet of success sincerity, 
understanding, confidence, co-operation, 
steadfastness, enthusiasm and service 

Commenting upon the new policy con 
tracts issued January 1, 1924, Actuary 
Alfred G. Hann emphasized the value 
of the monthly income plans both for 
the beneficiary and the insured 

Low loading and consequent low net 
cost of the new life paid at age sixty 
and sixty-five contracts received especial 
recommendations. Mr. Hann did _ not 
believe high disability benefits should be 
granted, declaring that the Pacific 
Mutual already equalled or excelled all 
other companies in the maximum limit 
on this class of business at the present 
time. 

The dividend scale of the company 
will be increased as early as definite ex 
perience warrants, was his statement. 
He ventured the opinion that this would 
be soon, 

Robert Brown, of the home office 
agency, was elected by acclaim to the 
presidency of the “Big Tree Club.” 
Other officers elected were W. B. Bos- 
tick, vice-president of the life depart- 
ment, and William Brinkman, vice-presi- 
dent of the accident department. Sec- 
retary and treasurer is Nellie Parr, Los 
Angeles. 


GOING DOWN 
St. Peter: “Hello! Want 
in?” 
Ghost: Yes, indeed. 
St. Peter: “Let’s see your insurance 


to come 


policy.” 
Ghost: “Er’er. I haven’t any.” 
St. Peter: “You haven’t! Where’s 


your family?” 

Ghost: “Down there.” 

St. Peter: “What are they doing?” 

Ghost: “I don’t know.” 

St. Peter: “Well, take a look.” 

Ghost (looking down): “Oh, my wife 
has gone to work, and my two children 
have left high school.” 


St. Peter: “Well did you leave them 
anything to prevent it.” 

Ghost: “No.” 

St. Peter: “Why didn’t you?” 

Ghost: “Well, I didn’t know I was 
going to die so soon.” 

St. Peter: “That’s all. Step into that 
‘down’ elevator.’—The Fidelity Policy- 
holder. 





“NOT INTERESTED” 


Here is something that should be read 
by the Agent who is disheartened by 
the prospect who assures him that he 
is absolutely “not interested.” It is from 


Agency Items of the Equitable Life of 
New York. 

“Nine times out of ten when first ap- 
proached on the subject of insurance, 
the average man will blurt out ‘Not in- 
terested.” Of course he isn’t! If he 
were interested he would have sent for 
you instead of making it necessary for 
you to come around and stir him up 
until he becomes interested. 

“A check-up by the manager of a 
leading Agency shows that 50 prospects 
out of 771 who were absolutely ‘Not 
interested’ when first visited ultimately 


bought.” 
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Common Interest Meetings Outstanding Success 
of President Wells’ Administration 


Report by GRAHAM C. WELLS 


Graham C. Wells, manager of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in New York, as presi- 
dent of the National Association, prepared 
the following review of the activities of 
the Association during his administration. 

The Association year has been char- 
acterized by the finest kind of co-opera- 
tion and loyal good will by the local 
associations, by life insurance company 
officers, by insurance journals and last, 
but not by any means least, by our offi- 
cial family, committee members and by 
all upon whom responsibility for this ad- 
ministration has rested. Promises of 
support and co-operation which were 
made at the Chicago convention have in 
a surprisingly generous measure been 
and are being redeemed. 

Even though the president was defin- 
itely relieved from the obligation to 
travel extensively and has in a large 
measure taken advantage of that exemp- 
tion, it has seemed desirable for him to 
make a number of trips, and the affairs 
of the Association have received his al- 
most constant attention. 

An early and one of the most import- 
ant occasions at which your president 
spoke was before the Life Agency Off- 
cers’ Association at its Chicago meeting. 
The courtesy was a marked one as there 
were few if any other outside speakers 
at that meeting and our talk was, to the 
best of my recollection, about the only 
extended address. Most of their pro- 
ceedings were in the nature of confer- 
ence talks. The reception accorded your 
president was most cordial and they 
were good enough to express the warm- 
est appreciation of the constructive edu- 
cational program of the National Asso- 
ciation. The Life Agency Officers upon 
this occasion passed a strong resolution 
condemning the indiscriminate adjusting 
of policies and rewriting the business 
upon lower premium plans, usually in- 
volving the twisting of the business from 
one company to another. ‘This _ reso- 
lution followed our talk and was in line 
with our recommendation. 


“Common Interest” Meetings Success 


Following this meeting with the Life 
Agency Officers, we addressed letters to 
all those of record as having been pres- 
ent, asking that they send letters to all 
of their managers or general agents call- 
ing attention to the “Common Interest” 
programs which were being recommend- 
ed to local associations and urging that 
each manager personally give his sup- 
port to his local association and to these 
programs, also that he use his influence 
to have any of his agents who were not 
already association members join, so as 
to be in line for benefits and business 
which might result. A very consider- 
able number of these letters from com- 
pany officials to managers were sent out. 
Other agency officers issued special bul- 
letins to their agents or printed articles 
with the same purport in their company 
papers. 

Before proceeding further I desire to 
comment on the “Common _ Interest” 
meetings, which, in retrospect, have im- 
pressed me as the most characteristic 
feature of our year’s work. The germ 
of the idea was found in Mr. Woods’ 
Program of the Chicago Convention. 
At that time it seemed to me that we 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
opportunities for service which might be 
expected from following up and develop- 
ing the thought that banks, trust com- 
panies, churches, colleges and charities 
might reasonably turn to life insurance 
for the solution of some of their more 
vexatious financial problems. The sched- 
ule of these meetings and the subjects 
assigned was as follows: 


December, 1923—Life 
Bank Credits. 


Insurance and 


January, 1924—Life Insurance and 
Trusts. 
February, 1924—Life Insurance and 


Church Finances. 

March, 1924—Life Insurance and Col- 

lege Funds. 

April, 1924—Life Insurance and Chari- 

ties. 

Many of the associations entered 
whole-heartedly into the spirit of the 
suggested series of meetings. The rec- 
ords indicate that the attendance at the 
meetings of the local associations 
throughout the year has been quite re- 
markable, the increase due in some mea- 
sure perhaps, because the plan contem- 
plated invited guests representing the 
point of common interest stressed by 
the meetings in question. 

The widespread educational contact 
and publicity value of these meetings 
would not have been possible without 
the splendid support of the insurance 
journals and daily newspapers. The 
most excellent compilations on each 
subject by Mr. Ensign not only fur- 
nished the foundation for building these 
programs, but have assembled and put 
into form for text book use the ablest 
articles on each subject which have ever 
been written. Life Association News 
has each month advertised and guided 
these “Common Interest” meetings. I 
am happy to be able to report that al- 
though Mr. Ensign’s compilations, to be 
of lasting value, had to be issued in 
rather elaborate form and expensively 
bound, the demand has been such that 
they have paid for themselves and may 
reasonably be expected to yield future 
profits. This is particularly gratifying 
in view of the fact that it seemed neces- 
sary and wise to send free copies to 
company and Association officers, to 
news sources, to speakers and to others. 
Mr. Mansur B. Oakes of the Research 
and Review Service could not have given 
these “Common Interest” meetings finer 
material and support if he had been in 
the employ of the Association. He, too, 
has put out a compilation of addresses 
and a most interesting analysis of each 
of the “Common Interest” topics. His 
loyalty deserves and has our sincere 
appreciation and gratitude. 


Endorsements by Companies 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents again recognized the National 
Association of Life Underwriters by in- 
viting us to address their members at 
their annual convention held at the 
Astor Hotel, New York City. Here 
again we briefly presented the scope of 
our “Common Interest” program. There 
were many expressions of interest and 
approval. After this meeting it seemed 
wise to again send out letters calling at- 
tention to the desirability of every repre- 
sentative of every company being affi- 
liated with a local association. This time 
our letters were sent to the presidents 
of practically every company in the 
country. Again the response was most 
heartening. Practically every company 
of prominence and a vast number of 
smaller ones have put their seal of ap- 
proval upon our efforts by a direct ap- 
peal to their agency forces to join local 
associations. We have advised all local 
presidents of the names of the com- 
panies whose officers have favorably re- 
sponded and have urged them to make 
a membership drive, having in mind par- 
ticularly the representatives of those 
companies. 

As an indication that our considera- 
tion of these “Common Interest” topics 


is not entirely one-sided, it may be well 


to record that we were given a place on 
their convention program by the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. We discussed Life 
Insurance and Trust Company Service. 
This important branch of the American 
Bankers Association has now appointed 
a committee to co-operate with a simi- 
lar committee of the National Associa- 





GRAHAM C. WELLS 


tion of Life Underwriters. On June 17th, 
the first meeting of the joint committee 
was held in New York. A far reaching 
and aggressive publicity and promotion 
program was inaugurated. 

We also had the privilege of present- 
ing the subject of Life Insurance and 
College Funds to a gathering which, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, was made up 
of “three hundred heads of Class A 
Universities and Colleges.” The value 
of these opportunities is not alone, or 
perhaps chiefly, in the talk itself, but in 
the fact that the subject is given a place 
and made of permanent record in the 
printed proceedings of these organi- 
zations. 


Congresses Were Better 


During the year Underwriters’ Con- 
gresses have been held by the following 
Associations: Dayton, Omaha, Dallas, 
Chicago, Oklahoma City, Raleigh, Den- 
ver, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Boston, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Sioux 
Falls, Baltimore, Nashville, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Mason City. While 
there have been fewer congresses this 
year than is usually the case, it so hap- 
pens that quite a number of them ex- 
hibited the evidences of more careful 
planning and preparation. In two in- 
stances of which we have knowledge, in 
New York and in Philadelphia, the con- 
gresses were characterized by programs 
of unusual excellence with an attendance 
in each case that eclipsed all previous 
records. Fortunately too, in conducting 
their Congresses, both Philadelphia and 
New York, instead of having deficits to 
face after the Congresses were over, 
were able to make a substantial contri- 
bution to their respective treasuries. 

There has been a tendency during the 
present administration among some of 
the associations to get away from the 
idea that in an Underwriters’ Congress 
the greater the number of speakers the 
greater the interest manifested, and so 
we might say that quite a number of our 


local Associations have not held One- 
Day Underwriters’ Congresses, but One- 
Man Underwriters’ Congresses. Your 
president feels entirely neutral in his 
attitude as to whether or not this inno- 
vation is a step in the right direction. 
If the associations conducting their Con- 
gresses on this latter plan are satisfied 
with the results, certainly there seems to 


be no grounds for comment at the 
present time. Experience alone, in these 
matters, should prove to be the best 


guide for future procedure, and in the 
planning and conducting of the Con- 
gresses of local associations, as in many 
other matters, by all traditions of the 
National Association they enjoy the 
rights of complete autonomy. In pass 
ing, however, your President would ob- 
serve that the “How” stuff seems to be 
what the average agent desires most. 
Incidentally, the Congresses afford the 
finest possible opportunity for increasing 
Association membership, an opportunity 
which too frequently has been neglected. 
Here again the results will be large or 
small in proportion to the care given to the 
arrangement of details well in advance and 
for the allowance of ample time somewhere 
on the program for all who are ready to 
respond. The use of different colored 
buttons, for members and non-members 
given in return for the registration card, 
is an effective way of identifying non 
members whe n your membership com- 
mittee is passing through the audience. 
It has been demonstrated this year as 
never before that a registration fee of 
one dollar is ample to successfully con- 
duct an Underwriters’ Congress and, in 
many cases, leave a substantial surplus 
for the treasury of the Association 
rather than a deficit. 
Association Finances 

Your president would be remiss in his 
duties did he not refer specifically to the 
financial condition of the National Asso- 
ciation, and we shall state the situation 
as briefly and as clearly as our abilities 
will permit. A review of our records 
shows that shortly after the World War 
began in 1914 prices in this country im- 
mediately assumed an upward tendency. 
A few years later the cost of printing, 
paper, the cost of every item which 
enters into the operations of the Na- 
tional Association, increased enormously. 
In some cases. the increase was three 
hundred per cent. This began to absorb 
the working capital of the National As- 
sociation, which has been none too great 
at any time. All reports delivered at 
our mid-year meetings or pre-convention 
meetings, the data for which had been 
secured from the executive secretary, 
pointed to the necessity of increased 
dues, because of the absolute tendency 


toward the absorption of the working 
capital of the National Association. 
Nothing was done about this matter, 


however, until the Convention at Cleve- 
land in 1921, when by an amendment to 
the constitution, annual dues payable to 
the National Association were increased 
from one dollar to two dollars for non- 
resident members and from two dollars 
to three dollars for resident members. 
However, our financial recuperation was 
slow work and for several years, during 
the lean period of the year which falls, 
as a rule, between September and the 
following March, we were compelled to 
finance ourselves by a series of notes all 


of which were personally endorsed by 
former National President Charl 
Jerome Edwards and several member: 
who acted in the capacity of treasure: 


during that period. 
At the Chic: 1g0 Convention, llowings 
the meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
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the matter involved was discussed at 
vreat length and it was decided that in 
view of the depleted condition of our 
lreasury, we should solicit subscriptions 
from general agents and managers for 
a special fund to rehabilitate our trea- 
sury. Treasurer Jones, in his report, 
will give an outline of this campaign 
showing that a total of $9,201.50 was sub- 
cribed. The raising of this fund has 
been due to some very loyal and effective 
work by certain individual friends of the 
Association. In this connection I should 
like to write into the record the name 
of Joseph D. Bookstaver, of New York, 
who personally raised the money given 
by the members of the New York Asso 
ciation, which has been our largest con- 
tributor: 


A list of the subscriptions are as fol- 
lows: 
NR os REO Se Oe ety $500.00 
INR i oR Se Onis oe Sa 275.00 
IN cil rire th 2 ei ed 100.00 
Oe En ne a ag eee re ae 150.00 
0 Oe ee rr ee ee 503.00 
pe ire © a oe een 25.00 
Grand R: apids Sich Cae Sih 180.00 
ee ee 200.00 
SS OS ene ee 150.00 
MINE a bh isle asain 500.00 
Madison ...... Veuachesersman 100.00 
eee TO GE AOY <5 oo dciwae bes 1,400.00 
Peoria Se aad ales eae ow ae 240.00 
Philade phia b Sphadpamere pewter er 1,330.00 
on ee ee eee 1,075.00 
Portland, Orewon ..........-. 95.00 
Cy SE ee rier ree 260.00 
NT ee 500.00 
DAM PEOMEIROO. 6oi.b asics caseson 511.50 
RI gts a is Send el 142.00 
NS a ee ee ee 500.00 
SO cle sxc tawk awe aes 110.00 
Uo. ee ee eee 155.00 
INNIS fs TO 2 oe ie Sree Big tosis 200.00 


$9,201.50 

We pushed the raising of this emer- 
gency fund, giving it precedence over 
the other financial measure which was 
also authorized at Chicago. This was 
the solicitation of companies to become 
contributing but non-voting members of 
the Association. Graded scale of con- 
tributions was suggested ranging from 
$500 for the largest companies down to 
$100 for the smallest. 

Che Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company upon getting some intimation 
of our intention, promptly sent us a 
check for $250 with the assurance that 
if such company memberships were de- 
cided upon they would give an annual 
contribution of $250. Through influ- 
ential representatives of various com- 
panies who also were staunch Associa- 
tion supporters, we have approached 
many of the prominent companies. The 
response has not been encouraging. 
Many company officials question the 
desirability and possibly the legality of 
such company support. In a few in- 
stances favorable consideration has been 
given to an alternate suggestion that 
companies might contribute by increas- 
ing their expenditure for advertising in 
Life Association News. There have been 
so many adverse reactions from good 
friends of the Association that it seems 
wise to suggest a reconsideration of the 
matter to see if after all we have hit 
upon the soundest and best plan for in- 
creasing the Association revenue. 

It is gratifying to state that at the 
present time, with the amount raised for 
our emergency fund, we have at last 
reached the financial status which we 
occupied about ten years ago; that is 
to say, our working capital has been re- 
habilitated and we do not anticipate the 
necessity of a series of notes each year 
in the future. This prognostication is, 
of course, based on the assumption that 
we will continue along the same lines of 
operation as the present time. There 1s 
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nothing in our financial condition now to 
justify an extension of our activities 
which would require the expenditure of 
sums of money not contemplated in our 
regular budget. If new activities are 
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undertaken new revenue should be pro- 
vided. 

It is evident that our financial stress 
was due to the fact that during the wai 
prices increased so enormously that the 
surplus in the National Association’s ac- 
count had been gradually exhausted. 
Our salvation has been the raising of the 
emergency fund, the receipts from ad- 
vertising in Life Association News and 
profits from our Publications Depart- 
ment. The accounting of the National 
Association falls under three divisions: 

1. The National Association Depart- 

ment 

2. The Life 

partment. 

3. The Publication Department. 

The deficit occurred in the National 
Association account. The Life Associa- 
tion News account has shown a slight 
improvement from year to year, not- 
withstanding that prices have not re- 
turned to anything like pre-war levels. 
In fact, the increase in advertising i in the 
News last year over the previous year 
was 13 per cent, and the increase in 
special advertising in last year’s Conven- 
tion Number over the previous year’s 
Convention Number was 66 per cent. 
The gross profit in the Publications De- 
partment was approximately $6,000. All 
of our sources of revenue have been 
showing constant gains. 


Association News De- 


Launch Prepared Addresses 

So many requests have been received 
by our officers for prepared lectures to 
be given before all kinds of civic, social, 
educational and business organization 
clubs, that this matter was taken into 
consideration by our Board of Trustees 
at its meeting following the adjourn- 
ment of the Chicago Convention. After 
a thorough discussion of the subject, it 
was resolved that the National Associa- 
tion should make an attempt to furnish 


prepared addresses which could be de- 
livered with good effect before Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions, Fraternal organizations, churches, 
schools, college classes and_ bodies, 
Women’s Clubs, the Kiwanis, Lions and 
other similar organizations. The prepa- 
ration of these lectures has been under 
the general direction of Edward A. 
Woods and outlines have been prepared 
similar to those used by the American 
Bankers’ Association in diffusing wider 
information regarding the subject of 
banking. These outlines have been pre- 
pared in two parts—an outline as a sug- 
gestion for the speakers and an ex- 
panded elaboration of the outline for 
printing, perhaps in a comparatively 
brief circular, which might be distri- 
buted, if desired, among the audience. 
It is our plan that these lectures and 
outlines may be purchased through the 
National Association at a normal figure. 
One lecture on “The Social Background 
of Life Insurance” is practically ready 
for the printer and in the course of 
preparation are the following: 

The Interest of Women in Life Insur- 
ance. 

Life Insurance to Establish and Stabi- 
lize Credit. 

Life Insurance as a 
Thrift. 

Life Insurance to Provide Educations. 

Life Insurance for Bequests. 

Life Insurance and its Social Phases. 

Life Underwriting as a Career. 

As indicative of the wide scope of ser- 
vice to which these talks are applicable, 
the following general outline will be of 
particular interest: 


Promoter of 


Suggested Topics for Talk on Life 
Insurance 


1. The Interest of Women in Life In- 
surance. 
Talks to be 


given before— 
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Women’s Clubs, Congress of 
Women’s Clubs, D. A. R., Camp 
Fire Girls, Y. W. C. A., Quota Club, 
Various Women’s Trade Clubs and 
Professional Clubs, Parent and 
Teacher’s Associations. 

2. Life Insurance to Establish and 
Stabilize Credit. 

Talks to be given before—Credit 
Men’s Associations, Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations, Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations, Trade Organizations — 
Business Clubs, Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce. 

3. Life Insurance as a Promoter of 
Thrift. 

Talks to be given before—Bank- 
ers’ Associations, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis, Lions’, Employees’ Asso- 
ciations, Employers’ Associations, 
College Associations, Colleges and 
Universities, Masonic Clubs, Jew- 
ish Clubs, K. of C. 


4. Life Insurance to Provide Educa- 
tions. 

Talks to be given before 
ers’ Associations, Parent and 
Teachers’ Associations, Fraterni- 
ties and Alumni Meetings, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Meetings, 
Students’ Associations, Colleges 
and Universities. 

5. Life Insurance for Bequests. 

Talks to be given before—Feder- 
ations of Social Agencies, Com- 
munity Chests, College Classes and 
Alumni Associations, Charitable 
and Philanthropic Institutions. 

6. Life Insurance and _ Its 
Phases. 

Talks to be given before—Church 
Bodies, Social Agencies, Y. W. C. 
A., Y. M. C. A., Jewish Organi- 
zations, K. of C., Civic Organiza- 
tions, Advertising’ Clubs. 

7. Life Insurance as a Career. 

Talks to be given before—Stu- 
dents’ College Classes, High School 
Classes, Principals and School 
pBoaras, ¥. WC, Ay, ¥Y. M,C. A. 
Vocational Boards, Personnel As- 
sociations, Teachers’ Associations. 


—Teach- 


Social 


Dr. Huebner’s Educational Plan 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest edu- 
cational developments of the year was 
announced at the mid-year meeting of 
the executive committee held in New 
York on March 17th. At this meeting 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
ance, Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, said that in the 
standard texts on economics, practically 
all the emphasis was placed upon prop- 
erty values, while virtually no attention 
was given to the indemnities of life 
values by means of Life Insurance “ex- 
cept occasionally in some superficial and 
unusually ridiculous fashion.” His reve- 
lations were really startling, for the rea- 
son that for the first time on record, the 
fact has been driven home that students 
in the colleges and _ universities of 
America, because of the absence of text 
to the contrary, must assume that the 
product of man’s brain is of greater in- 
trinsic worth than the agency which pro- 
duced the product. So far as available 
economic text is concerned, the barn as- 
sumes greater indemnity value than the 
brain of the farmer who owns it. 

Dr. Huebner emphatically declared 
that in our college courses, Life Insur- 
ance was now the only business subject 
which does not afford advanced study 
following the beginners’ course. 

This eminent educator will, with the 
endorsement and assistance of the Na- 
tional Association assume the prepara- 
tion of a series of eight or ten volumes 
each having from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pages, dealing exten- 
sively with the service of Life Insurance 
to our economic affairs. The proposed 
volumes will undoubtedly establish the 
applicability of Life Insurance to all sub- 
jects now too abundantly taught with 
respect to property values. While it is 
now thought possible to reduce the 
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number of volumes to possibly seven, the 

general themes to be covered are as 

follows: 

Economic Concepts. 

Relations to Credit. 

Relations to Corporation Finance. 

Relations to Savings. 

Relations to Investments. 

Relations to Sales and Trust. 

Relations to Education. 

. Relations to Charity and Philan- 
thropy. 

9. Life Insurance Salesmanship. 

10. Ethics of Insurance Salesmanship. 

It is with great pleasure that your 
president announces that Dr. Huebner 
has already begun work on the first 
volume of this series and that the Na- 
tional Association has closed a contract 
with D. Appleton & Company of New 
York City whereby the National Asso- 
ciation becomes the selling agent of D. 
Appleton & Company for the distri- 
bution of the volume among the Life 
Insurance fraternity. 

It might be well at this juncture to call 
attention to the fact that the Executive 
Headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion is located at 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. Our home office staff, 
consisting of six people, is under the 
direction of Executive Secretary Everett 
M. Ensign. Our home office is always 
working at high speed, turning out the 
Association’s. official organ, Life Associa- 
tion News, organizing new associations, 
attending to the multifarious details of 
correspodence with officers of one hun- 
dred and fifty local associations; prac- 
tically all companies operating in the 
United States and Canada, and a large 
percentage of agents scattered all over 
the country. All publications sold by 
the National Association are distributed 
from our headquarters, and the tremen- 
dous volume of work accomplished and 
ground covered is but imperfectly dem- 
onstrated by the fact that last year over 
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300,000 pieces of mail matter were dis- 
patched from headquarters. Included in 
this total were 58,237 books sold to pur- 
chasers all over the world, and the 
clerical and physical labor involved in 
handling this volume of business is quite 
comparable to any large book store, re- 
gardless of all other phases of our busi- 
ness. 

The last volume of Life Association 
News—the twelve consecutive numbers 
ending with the August, 1923, number, 
consists of approximately 1,000 pages, 
every word of which was edited, proof 
read, and the 13,000 or more wrappers 
for each issue addressed, stamped and 
wrapped directly at our National Head- 
quarters. Every advertisement and all 
correspondence with regard to advertis- 
ing, circulation, subscriptions, special 
articles, and, in fact, all correspondence 
whatsoever, with all the physical and 
mental labor involved, is the work of Mr. 
Ensign and his staff of assistants. The 
work of The News alone is considered by 
impartial judges to be equal to the men- 
tal and physical output of three espe- 
cially trained and particularly well-fitted 
people. 

This is to say nothing of the constant 
stream of printed propaganda being sent 
daily to the officers of local associations, 
home office officials, affiliated organiza- 
tions and thousands of agents. Promo- 
tion work, correspondence and arrange- 
ment of details in connection with an 
annual Convention are of sufficient im- 
portance and magnitude that they might 
well claim the entire attention of a man 
of special ability and training. Mr. 
Ensign somehow finds time for all this 
work and does it well. Space will not 
permit us to recite the tremendous vol- 
ume of detail in connection with our 
bookkeeping and accounting department, 
every operation of which is transacted 
at our executive offices. 

As our executive offices are situated on 


43rd Street, in the heart of the hotel dis- 
trict, between the Pennsylvania Termi- 
nal and the Grand Central Station, Na- 
tional Headquarters has in a sense, and 
as it should be, become the center of 
operations of visiting Association mem- 
bers and company executives particularly 
interested in Association work. Thus, 
the number of visitors is constantly in- 
creasing. We encourage these visits, 
yet, at the same time, we would point 
out that this is a little realized source of 
time consumption for Mr. Ensign and 
his much extended staff. 

If some kind Wishing Fairy had flut- 
tered into our councils at the close of 
the Chicago Convention and had granted 
us the privilege of wishing for the fea- 
tures of a successful year, I doubt if 
any of us would have had the fore- 
sight to vision, or the temerity to ask, 
for such a happy combination as those 
which we have actually experienced. 

The utmost good feeling and harmony 
has prevailed. Our office has functioned 
efficiently. Our financial status has been 
re-established. Our Publication De- 
partment has had its largest year of 
service. Life Association News has been 
better than ever, and is being printed 
at lower cost than at any time since 
the world war. Local Associations re- 
port splendid accessions to their mem- 
bership and the most largely attended 
meetings in their history. It has been a 
year of record-breaking Underwriters’ 
Congresses. Our “Common _ Interest” 
programs have been extensively used. 
We have had splendid publicity and sup- 
port from the insurance journals. New 
and immensely valuable co-operating in- 
fluences have been established with 
bankers, educators, trust companies, 
church officials and charity workers. 
Their contributions to our “Common In- 
terest” programs are a valuable addi- 
tion to the educational literature of Life 
Insurance. 


Company officials have approved the 
constructive, educative and character- 
building nature of our work. They 
have actively and heartily seconded our 
efforts as never before. Henry Powell 
has had the health, the faithfulness and 
the wisdom to render another year of 
conspicuous service in a most incon- 
spicuous way. Forward-looking plans 
have been started through the publica- 
tion of lecture outlines by Dr. Rockwell 
and others to give the public authorita- 
tive and reliable information as to the 
commnnity service of the Institution of 
Life Insurance. 

We are whole-heartedly back of Dr. 
Huebner in his plans for supplementing 
with a more advanced reading course 
our educational work in the various uni- 
versities. Through these university 
courses our business is attracting and 
developing a high grade, finely trained 
group of recruits. The public will in the 
future have a more complete and higher 
type of insurance service because of 
these great movements which it is our 
privilege to inaugurate and to foster. 

Fine as has been our support and 
progress, we have faith to believe that 
the developments of the future will 
dwarf the achievements of the present. 
We count it a privilege to have been 
permitted to serve even in a humble 
way in this foundation work of the Em- 
pire of Life Insurance. 


The man who minds his own business 
generally has a good one. 


Once a policyholder, always a prospect. 





The salesman who learns one new 
thing about his line each day will soon 
be the best informed salesman in his 
territory.—Lincoln National. 
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The Human Value in Business Compared With 
the Property Value 


By S. S. Huebner 
Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


Were I called upon to make an esti- 
mate of life values in the United States, 
based on the current earning capacity of 
our adult population, capitalized at an 
ordinary rate of interest, I would place 
the total valuation at not less than six to 
eight times the aggregate of the nation’s 
material wealth. Surely, such a predom- 
inating element in our national economic 
wealth should be accorded scientific con- 
sideration when we have seen fit to ex 
tend it for many years to the minor 
element. Instead, we have, from an 
economic standpoint largely ignored the 
creative force that gives rise to property 
values. 

With respect to many classes of men, 
the life value constitutes practically all of 
their business worth. This is true of 
doctors, dentists, teachers, clergymen, 
lawyers, engineers, architects, scien 
tists, authors, actors, salesmen, and in 
numerable other groups engaged in pro 
fessional or expert work. And_ the 
significant fact in this connection is 
that in many callings the greater the 
practitioner, the greater his skill and 
compensation, the more complete the 
loss of the business asset in the event 
of the passing of the life value involved. 
The average doctor’s practice, | am ad 
vised, can possibly be sold for an 
amount equal to one year’s income, a 
price appallingly small when compared 
with the practitioner’s earning capacity 
spread over the normal working life. A 
great specialist, however, is irreplace- 
able even to this small extent. In his 
case, because no substitute exists, loss 
of the life value is equivalent to a total 
loss of the business asset. In many vo 
cations—such as teaching, the ministry, 
the stage, salesmanship, etc.—the loss 
of the life value, unless hedged with 
insurance, almost invariably means a 
total loss of the capitalized business 
worth, irrespective of whether the prac- 
titioner is great or mediocre. The same 
is also true of all persons working on 
a salary, be they ordinary or expert. 


Types of Life Values 


Often the business under considera- 
tion is chiefly concerned with contracts, 
the fulfillment of which involves great 
skill and managerial ability, much cred- 
it, and a considerable lapse of time. 
Here the life value clearly exceeds the 
value of the equipment used. This fact 
is attested to by the universal demand 
tor adequate corporate surety from the 
contractor. And surety companies, 
obligating themselves to complete the 
contract in the event of the contractor’s 
failure to do so for any reason, and 
knowing that completion of the work 
is more dependent upon the personal 
ability of the contractor than upon his 
property assets, are always very careful 
to inquire into his personal record of 
efficiency and the amount of life insur 
ance carried. 

Many types of business, although re- 
quiring some property for their opera- 
tion, have for their chief asset the good 
will of clients, built up in the course of 
years through close personal 
confidence. 

A prominent broker in securities, when 
asked by me to give an opinion concern- 
ing the value of his life to his business, 
replied after mature deliberation that in 
the event of his death probably 50% 
of the good-will, which he had worked 
for years to create and hold and which 
was the niain source of the current busi- 
ness income, would flow elsewhere with- 


contact, 


in the course of a year. He expressed 
surprise at the inquiry; said he hadn't 
thought of things in that light before; 
and knowing my general bent of 
thought, jovially expressed his belief 
that he ought to be a candidate for a 
substantial amount of life insurance in- 
demnity. 

In still another type of business, such 
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as manufacturing and mercantile estab 
lishments, the property value seems to 
predominate. Yet even here, the most ex- 
treme type that we can select, a careful 
appraisal in the light of all attending 
circumstances will show that in the over- 
whelming mass of cases the directing life 
values in the business exceed in im- 
portance the property value actually 
owned by the concern. We are too apt 
to overlook the facts that most of the 
apparent property in such concerns is 
not owned outright but represents bor- 
rowed funds, and that the balance ac- 
tually owned is largely non-liquid in 
character and dependent for regular in- 
come producing value to a wisely shaped 
and well directed policy on the part of 
the owner. Moreover, this balance of 
property actually owned, especially if it 
constitutes the major part of the owner’s 
personal estate, as is usually the case, 
will in the event of his death likely suffer 
severe impairment through the payment 
of post-mortem taxes and other costs 
connected with the settlement of the es- 
tate, a possible curtailment of credit 
which as already noted often exceeds 
the actual property owned, and a diminu- 
tion in earning capacity resulting from 
the loss of the directing life value itself. 
Where the business is in its formative 
stage, the loss of the life value, unless 
adequately hedged with life insurance, 
is often the cause of bankruptcy. By 
thus striking a net balance between the 
life and the property values, I am confi- 
dent that the first will exceed the lat- 
ter even in the great majority of manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments. 

A life value is exhaustible. It may be 
lost suddenly through premature death, 
but in any case will be exhausted grad- 
ually until total extinction occurs. 


From Business Standpoint 


Aside from capitalization and the is- 
sue of securities, corporation finance also 


concerns itself with maintenance of 
credit, proper treatment of depreciation, 
distribution of surplus earnings, and re- 
organization in the event of bankruptcy 
or a receivership. In all of these re- 
spects, life insurance has its correspond- 
ing applications to the life value that it 
incorporates. A striking degree of em- 
phasis is being placed by bankers upon 
adequate life insurance as a support ot 
business credit, and at a more favorable 
rate of interest. To an increasing extent, 
distributors of bonds are insisting, as 
additional protection and as an added 
feature of sale to the purchasers of the 
bonds they offer, that the issues they 
handle shall be secured with a liberal 
amount of life insurance on the lives of 
the leading officers of the debtor con- 
cerns. Creditors are increasingly recog- 
nizing the importance of properly safe 
guarding against depreciation of the 
pivotal men in the business they are 
asked to finance. In fact, life insurance 
constitutes the application of the prin- 
ciple of depreciation to our life values, its 
callable feature allowing for sudden and 
premature loss and its sinking-fund fea- 
ture for gradual wear and tear. 

Judging from the past, periods of 
financial stringency and business depres- 
sion occur frequently. To meet such ex- 
pected periods, business concerns recog- 
nize the wisdom of retaining regularly 
an adequate portion of their current net 
earnings and of so distributing their sur- 
plus as to keep an adequate amount in 
liquid form for emergency purposes. In 
line with such a policy, the cash loan 
value of life insurance, effected on the 
leading lives in the business and repre 
senting the gradual accumulation of 
funds during previous years, often serves 
to fill a pressing need for cash that is 
otherwise unobtainable. The accumula- 
tion of loan values on high premium pol- 
icies is one of the safest and most con- 
venient methods of retaining regularly 
a substantial surplus out of current 
earnings for emergency needs. For 
business men, high premium life insur- 
ance is one of the essential items to 
which business surplus should be allo- 
cated. For many it has proved to be the 
wisest thing they ever did, in that it 
enabled them to obtain loans in time of 
great need upon this their only avail- 
able security. 

Should bankruptcy be threatened, or 
reorganization of the business become 
necessary, there ought again to be a 
proper appreciation of the serviceability 
of business life insurance. Judging from 
an investigation of 44,000 business con- 
cerns, “out of every 1,000 new concerns, 
800 fail or reorganize once, 200 fail or 
reorganize twice, and 50 fail or reorgan- 
ize three or four times. The large num- 
ber of failures each year, and their three 
to four-fold increase as compared with 
the normal during each of our recurring 
periods of business depression, clearly 
shows how mary business firms must be 
on the so-called “ragged edge.” Sub- 
stantial accumulated cash values on life 
policies constitute a life saver for busi- 
ness in such situations. Passing of the 
pivotal life value by death at that par- 
ticular time, however, is even more seri- 
ous and, in the absence of adequate in- 
surance, is often the permanently finish- 
ing stroke to the business. Here the 
proceeds of business life insurance be- 
come available as a saving feature. And 


let us not forget that death of any part- 
ner involves dissolution of the business 
partnership. Here partnership insurance, 


each partner having insured his life in 
favor of the survivor, intervenes to bol- 
ster up the firm’s credit, to enable the 
surviving partner to tide over the period 
of readjustment necessary to find a sub 
stitute for the lost skill and personality, 
to overcome the depletion of the firm’s 
assets owing to the withdrawal of the de- 
ceased partner’s interest, to permit the 
prompt settlement of floating debts, to 
compensate for the loss of good-will 
contributed by the deceased in the form 
of clients, and to prevent the inclusion 
of undesirable members into the reorgan- 
ized firm by enabling the prompt liquida- 
tion of the interest of the deceased's 
heirs. 

In the field of commercial credit our 
texts also fail to dignify life insurance 
in the manner which it deserves. Lend 
ers of credit are vitally concerned in all 
the factors already discussed in connec- 
tion with maintenance of credit, depre- 
ciation, distribution of surplus, and busi 
ness reorganization. From their stand- 
point, life insurance represents the cap- 
italizdtion of such intangible factors as 
character and ability upon which they 
must largely base their credit extensions 
and which may be wiped out in a mo- 
ment by death. In the banking world, 
great emphasis is placed upon a two-fold 
classification of loans, namely collateral 
and commercial loans. The collateral 
loan is protected with the pledge of 
stocks, bonds, warehouse receipts, and 
other evidences of wealth that are quick- 
ly marketable. Here the lender of cred- 
it subordinates the personal qualities oi 
the borrower, and places chief reliance 
in his ability to effect an immediate sale 
of the pledged security whenever that 
is deemed necessary for the protection 
of the loan. The “continuous market” 
afforded by our organized security ex- 
changes constitutes the creditor’s insur 
ance against loss. 

The commercial loan, on the other 
hand, is one which, while the assets of 
the business are taken into account, re- 
quires the lender to take cognizance pri- 
marily of the borrower’s character and 
ability. While a continuous market is 
not available for the protection of the 
lender, he may nevertheless use life in- 
surance for hedging purposes, i. e., the 
life value possessed by the borrower may 
be hedged against loss through death by 
an adequate amount of insurance. ‘The 
purpose of life insurance is to tear down 
the distinction between collateral and 
commercial loans. Its purpose is to make 
all loans collateral loans. Its function 
is to take the indefinite thing upon 
which bankers are asked to lend credit— 
personal character, technical ability, ini- 
tiative, and judgment, which may be re- 
duced to nothingness in a moment 
through the incident we call death—and 
capitalize them adequately with a bond 
that has an absolute certainty to it. By 
making this bond (this policy) available 
as tangible collateral, life insurance helps 
to make all loans collateral loans in the 
same sense that we speak of loans pro- 
tected by bonds, stocks, or warehouse 
receipts. 


Holds Unique Position 


In comparison with competing methi- 
ods, life insurance also holds a unique 
position in the field of saving and 
investments. For system, convenience, and 
compulsory effect, no other plan of saving 
excels the life insurance method. \ts 
special virtue is that, unlike other sav- 
ings plans, it can be used to spread the 
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savings effort over a long period of time, 
if desired over the entire working period 
of life. It alone, of all the methods of 
thrift, judiciously combines saving with 
protection. It recognizes the all-impor- 
tant fact that it takes time to save a 
competency and that the savings period 
ought always to be insured against pre- 
mature termination by death. 

If investments are gauged by the 
standards of safety of principal, reason- 
ableness of return, and certainty of cur- 
rent value, then the investment element 
in life insurance has no superior. It is 
absolutely safe and non-speculative. It 
yields a return equivalent to the income 
derived from good investment bonds. It 
is non-fluctuating in value, except as the 
dollar may change in purchasing power. 
It frees the insured from the great han- 
dicaps of individual selection, and inabil- 
ity to spread properly the investment 
risk. And unlike any other type of 
security, it involves the use of the install- 
ment plan of investment with a guaran- 
tee that all installments are cancelled 
and the entire investment fully realized 
in the event of the death of the purchas- 
er before the end of the installment 
period. Would it not be well for our 
texts on investments, when outlining the 
respective virtues of the different ave- 
nues of investment, to set forth the above 
mentioned factors much more adequately 
than is now the case? 

A similar question might also be asked 
with reference to the texts relating to 
wills and trusts, and taxation. Leaving 
a substantial portion of the estate in the 
form of life insurance presents many 
advantages of settlement and adminis 
tration as compared with property leit 
under the terms of a will. Life insur- 
ance serves as an excellent creative sup- 
plement to the average will. It ex 
pedites the settlement of the insured’s 
other estate. It also aids powerfully in 
the payment of inheritance and other 
post-mortem taxes. As I have stated 
elsewhere: “It may be necessary in 
the absence of adequate life insurance 
proceeds, to raise the necessary cash for 
payment of such taxes through the sale 


rl 


KA 


of very desirable items of real estate, 
possibly at a time when it is difficult to 
obtain a buyer except at great sacrifice. 
Or the estate may consist of bonds and 
stocks, possibly representing the owner’s 
own business, with the tax falling due 
in the midst of a business depression 
when such securities are selling at great- 
ly depreciated prices. A forced sale at 
bottom prices, in order to raise cash 
for tax paying purposes may in the ab- 
sence of sufficient life insurance deplete 
an estate to an extraordinary degree.” 
It may not be digressing too much to 
state at this point that another close 
relationship exists between taxation and 
life values. We are manifesting a tend- 
ency to tax the income and estates of 
the rich very heavily, forgetting the per- 
sonal initiative that hazards the wealth 
under consideration into new and pro- 
ductive channels for the benefit of 
others. If the taxes can be shifted, the 
public ultimately pays the bill. If they 
cannot, there is a tendency towards re- 
trenchment and a consequent stifling of 
initiative. No one seems disposed to en 
ter into a partnership with the Govern 
ment whereby it receives from a third 
to a half of the profits if things go well, 
but lets the investor assume all of the 
loss in the event of adversity. When 
will the fact dawn on our law-makers 
and their constituents that we cannot 
tax the wealthy unduly without also 
injuring the public generally? 


Insurance as Necessary as Property 


Strategic lives constitute a business as 
set fully as much as tangible property, 
and business should therefore be in 
demnified against their loss. Fire and 
marine insurance are universally ef- 
fected by owners of property as a mat 
ter of ordinary business precaution. 
Moreover, no lender of money on de 
structible property would think of 
extending credit unless secured by the 
universally used “mortgagee clause.” 
It is difficult to understand why the 
owners of valuable business life values, 


and the lenders of credit thereon, 


should not be equally insistent for a 
contract of indemnity. 

But the idea I wish to convey goes 
beyond mere indemnification of the life 
value. It is that the snuffing out of 
the life value actually means an im- 
pairment of the property value. I[t com- 
prehends the fact that where property 
assets are necessary to operation, busi- 
ness success can only result from their 
union with personal ability, i. e., ma- 
terial assets must be so handled as to 
derive regular and adequate profits. 
Loss of the business life value is in 
the majority of instances as serious a 
menace to the property value as is the 
hazard of fire or marine disaster. The 
thought, therefore, is that life insurance 
is as necessary to the protection of 
property values as is property insurance 
itself. 

With so much to guide us in the fieid 
of property insurance, is it not strange 
that we should be so tardy in recog 
nizing, with respect to business life 
values and life underwriting, the prin 
ciple of “use and occupancy” or “busi 
ness interruption” protection? As al 
ready explained, regular and adequate 
business profit results from a_ proper 
union of material assets with personal 
ability. Let the business lose the latter 
and there is an impairment of the prop 
erty asset as a_ profit-earning factor 
Passing of the life value is likely to 
produce the same effect on profits by 
way of business interruption as does a 
fire or marine disaster. Despite the loss 
of profit occasioned by death, many 
fixed charges will also continue to pile 
up. Moreover, especially where the 
business property assets constitute most 
of the owner’s private estate, there is 
also the prospect of their material de 
pletion through the payment of taxes, 
the expenses of settling the estate, the 
liquidation of floating indebtedness, and 
the possible necessity, for current fam 
ily needs in view of the cessation of the 
deceased’s current salary, of a partial 
withdrawal of the business capital itself. 
With reference to the business inte1 
ruption hazard, the analogy between 


property and life insurance is complete. 
It is an anomaly that business men are 
careful to insure their business profits 
and their continuing fixed charges 
against loss through fire and marine 
perils, and yet fail to insure their life 
values for the same purpose, when the 
latter bear fully as vital a relation to 
business success when measured by the 
standard of regular and adequate profit. 
Just as business success means a union 
of material assets and personal ability, 
so there should also be a union of prop- 
erty insurance and business life insur- 
ance. Both are vital. The first guaran- 
tees the life value against the loss of the 
material factors of production; while 
life insurance, in turn, guarantees the 
material working capital against the loss 
of the personal factors of production. 
Without property insurance, the life 
value stands in danger of impairment; 
and without life insurance, the property 
value is subject to the same contingency. 
But I shall go a step further. The 
time is coming when the owner of prop 
erty will be enabled to insure a risk 
that he cannot cover today, namely, the 
loss through fire of business good-will 
the loss of clients—during the time that 
he is put out of the running while com- 
petitors are all around him. Use and 
occupancy coverage in fire insurance 
will be extended so as to include protec 
tion against the loss of clients, which in 
ever sO many cases turns out to be one 
of the largest losses of all. As already 
explained, many types of business “have 
for their chief asset the good-will of 
clients, built up in the course of years 
through close personal contact, confi 
dence and friendship.” The loss. of the 
life value is therefore apt to cause a 
loss of business good-will similar to that 
experienced through business interrup 
tion occasioned by a fire. The analogy 
is again complete. It should be noted, 
however, that life insurance is now 
available for the indemnification of this 
type of business loss, whereas in prop 
erty insurance the problem still remain 
to be solved. When this, and all the 
other relations of life values to business, 
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are once understood and appreciated by 
our people generally, life insurance will 
be wanted in the same wholesale fashion 
that is now the case in fire and marine 
insurance. The aggregate of human life 
values greatly exceeds the total of all 
property values. I confidently believe 
that the time is not very far distant 
when the amount of life insurance used 
by business men for business purposes 
will exceed all. the other forms of com 
mercial insurance combined, multiplied 
by two. 

Much is already being done by cer- 
tain companies towards the conserva- 
tion of life through investigation, educa- 
tion, medical examinations, and other 
means. Such service is to be highly 
commended. Adding to the average 
longevity of life values is a tremendous 
step forward for economic good. Most 
prematurely fatal cases are traceable to 
neglect. Ailments that could easily be 
arrested, if detected in time, are left 
undiscovered or untended until thei 
progress is beyond control. Periodical 
physical examinations mean to the con- 
servation of life values what regular 
property inspections mean to the reduc- 
tion of loss in that type of value 
through fire or marine perils. [| wonder 
if we shall not soon see the day when 
life underwriters will also attempt to 
educaie policyholders, afflicted with in- 
ertia, through the pocketbook. I won- 
der if the time may not come when the 
insurance premium will contain some 
concession conditioned upon the in 
sured’s agreement to take advantage 
unfailingly of periodical and frequent 
physical examinations. 


The Family Also a Business 


In discussing life values in business, 
we are apt to forget that the family 1s 
business. We are inclined to 
overlook the fact that all life insurance 
is business insurance, even when effected 
solely for the purpose of family protec- 
tion. The family should be every man's 
first and most important business. From 
the economic standpoint, it is a business 
partnership which, like any other part- 
nership, is legally dissolved through the 
death of either partner. If business 
partnership insurance is desirable, and 
that is conceded, then certainly the 
bread-winning partner in the family, and 
for the same fundamental reason, should 
also be insured for the benefit of the 
surviving dependent partners. The fam- 
ily should be organized and operated in 
accordance with business _ principles. 
Just like any other business enterprise, 
it should be safeguarded against finan- 
cial impairment or bankruptcy through 
the loss of its strategic life value. 

All the principles already discussed 
with reference to life values in busi- 
ness are equally applicable to the fam- 
ily relationship. To permit the starting 
of a family partnership, when the only 
contributed capital is the native ability, 
good-will, and current earning capacity 
of its head, is little short of a crime, un- 
less adequate provision has been made 
for a guaranteed potential estate through 
the medium of life insurance. And when 
the family voyage is under way, it needs 
to be protected against the shortcom- 
ings of its pilot. He is expected to steer 
the family ship between Scylla and 
Charybdis. His efforts at accumulation, 
through saving, are usually little more 
than resolutions, easily defeated by the 
temptation to live well in the present 
and to forget the financial responsibili- 
ties of the future. Nor should he over- 
look the fact that it takes time to save, 
and that the hazard of premature death 
makes a guaranteed potential estate an 
absolute necessity. As I have stated on 
a previous occasion: “To own _ one’s 
home is very commendable. I believe in 
that policy. But I want to lay down 
this general principle: No man with a 
family on his hands has any right to 
say ‘I will first buy and pay for a home 
and then will buy life insurance.’ The 
potential estate is the vital thing. Life 
insurance must come first. No man has 
a right to put money in any other type 
of investment until he has first made 
decent provision for a potential estate 


also a 


through life insurance, that being the 
only way in which to accomplish such 
a result.” Even if the head of the fam- 
ily manages to save something by ways 
other than life insurance, he will, with 
little knowledge of the process, under- 
take to invest the same. Here he must 
usually run the gauntlet of unwise in- 
dividual selection, inability to spread his 
risk sufficiently, and a natural proclivity 
to try his hand at speculation. As is 


demonstrated by abundant data, his 
chance of piloting the family ship 
safely between Scylla (saving) and 


Charybdis (investment) is slim indeed. 

Every family needs to be budgeted 
just like any other business. Many of 
the items in the budget will relate to 
current expenditures. These need to be 
adjusted to allow reasonably for life in- 
surance which is just as_ essential to 
family well-being as food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and education. An examination ot 
numerous family budgets shows that in- 
surance and saving are almost invari- 
ably set down under separate items. For 
the overwhelming mass of families, I 
would combine the two under the one 
heading of life insurance. Life insur- 
ance, as already pointed out, represents 
a judicious combination of protection 
with saving and investment. For the 
great mass of families—the 97 per cent. 

it should be the only method of saving 
and investment during the formative 
years of pecuniary development. It is 
best designed to enable the average 
family pilot to avoid, on the one hand, 
the dangers that beset his resolution to 
save and, on the other, the risks that 
attach to the investment of that which 
he may have succeeded in saving. 

A well-ordered family budget should 
also recognize the use of the sinking- 
fund method and the principle of de- 
preciation. Many of the most important 
family obligations relate to the future. 
The present should, therefore, be util- 
ized to accumulate systematically the 
fund necessary to meet the particular 
future obligation at its due date. What 
can be more important than the ade- 
quate education of the children? Why 
leave such a matter dependent upon 
chance, when life insurance for educa- 
tional purposes affords so convenient and 
systematic a method of making pro- 
vision for this specific purpose? Life 
insurance should be used to secure the 
education of each child. Again, a fam- 
ily just like any other business, needs 
the existence of an emergency fund. In 
his deed of gift, when founding the 
Wharton School, Mr. Joseph Wharton 
set forth as one of the purposes of the 
School the inculcation of the thought, 
worthy to be framed and hung in every 
home, of “the deep comfort and health- 
fulmes» of pecuniary  independetuce 
whether the scale of affairs be small or 
great.” Why leave such an important 
niatter to chance, when life insurance af- 
fords the solution through its guaran- 
teed potential estate as well as its grow- 
ing cash and loan values? If fixed 
charges exist, such as interest on a 
household mortgage, why should not the 
same be hedged through life insurance 
against the possibility of depletion of 
the family income through death or dis- 
ability? 

Again, why should not parents realize 
that their life value will ultimately de- 
preciate to zero, and that a life insur- 
ance sinking fund ought to be used to 
accumulate the funds necessarv for sup- 
port, following their retirement from ac- 
tive work, so as not to prove a burden 
to their children? Surely all parents, as 
a matter of ordinary business sense, 
ought to follow this plan. Society ought 
to insist upon an observance of this 
principle. Insurance against the hazard 
ol premature death only is not sufficient. 
Protection against old age dependency 
is also an essential and high premium 
life insurance, with its accumulating 
sinking fund extending over the entire 
working period of life, is the surest and 
most business-like method for amortiz- 
ing the natural depreciation of the hu- 
man life value. The day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall teach that society 
should be so organized through life in- 


surance that the present working gen- 
eration will give the fullest opportuni- 
ties to the next generation. That is 
progress. To have the coming genera- 
tion, owing to unfortunate continyen- 
cies, burdened with the support of the 
present generation, is retrogression. 

In business partnerships life insurance 
is, as already explained, extremely use- 
ful for liquidation purposes. The en- 
tire partnership value can be kept in- 
tact for the surviving partner, despite 
the withdrawal of the deceased partner’s 
interest. The same situation also exists 
with reference to family partnerships. 

Sut in many families, there is no need 
for the creation of a perpetual capital 
fund, to be transferred ultimately to 
others by inheritance. The real prob- 
lem here is to guarantee an adequate 
income as long as it is needed, i.e., 
throughout the life of the survivors. In 
other words, the entire capital fund is 
to be liquidated, but under the condi- 
tion of adequate income, regularly re- 
ceived and certain to continue so long 
as life itself lasts. ‘This is exactly what 
life insurance accomplishes through the 
life income policy for the beneficiary or 
the life annuity for the annuitant. In 
cither case, the life annuity does not 
create an estate. Its purpose is to liqui- 
date a fund already created, under con- 
ditions of regularity and continued suf- 
ficiency to the annuitant. It converts 
principal into income and _ guarantees 
that income to the individual as long as 
it is needed. 


Appraisal of Life Values 


Appraisal of the life value and its ex- 
pression in a stated amount of insurance 
constitutes a very practical inquiry. 
Most writers on the subject have con- 
fined themselves to one of two methods 
of valuation for purposes of life insur- 
ance in the interest of family depend- 
ents. One makes the amount of insur- 
ance equal such a principal sum as will, 
upon investment at the current rate of 
‘nterest, yield an income sufficient to re- 
place the family’s share (i.e., exclusive 
of the insured’s own portion for self-sup- 
port) in the earnings of the deceased. 
This method apparently presumes the 
perpetual continuance of the suggested 
income, although there are many fam- 
ilies which do not require the creation 
of a permanent capital fund. 

The other plan makes the amount of 
insurance equal such a principal sum as 
will, at the current rate of interest, yield 
to the family its share in the insured's 
probable earnings, had he survived, for 
as Many years as he might in any case 
have been expected to live. This sug- 
gestion, the accountant’s view that takes 
cognizance of the limited duration of 
man’s working life, bases the insured’s 
duty to leave to his family its share of 
his current earnings upon his expectancy 
of life. If the family’s share in the in- 
sured’s annual earnings is $4,000, and if 
the insured is 35 years old with a life 
expectancy of 31 years, a principal sum 
of $62,368 would be required, at 5 per 
cent. interest, to produce the suggested 
income for the 31 years and be exhausted 
just at the expiration of that period. 
This plan provides for the liquidation of 
the capital fund, but is blind to the 
danger that the dependent beneficiary 
may long outlive the stipulated period. 
The ideal arrangement for family pro- 
tection would seem to be such an 
amount of insurance, on the life income 
plan with an adequate number of instal- 
inents certain, as will guarantee an in- 
come for as long as it may be needed, 
equal to the family’s share in the earn- 
ings of the deceased. With such a guar- 
anteed income, the life income plan 
would seem to meet the deficiency of 
either of the aforementioned methods. 
Generally speaking, there is the closest 
economic relation between the insured’s 
home and business. 

But it will be argued that a rule for 
adequate insurance expresses for most 
people the ideal rather than the prac- 
tical. It is true that very many are un- 
able to effect enough insurance to main- 
tain the status quo, in the event of 


death, of the family’s share in their an- 


nual earning capacity. Many profes- 
sional men also are not sufficiently re- 
munerated to capitalize themselves with 
insurance for any amount at all com- 
mensurate with their value to society. 
But consideration of the ideal should 
serve to impress upon the thinking mind 
the monetary importance of the life 
value to others, i.e., as measured by the 
large capitalization required, at the cur- 
rent rate of interest, to supply the de- 
pendent family with an income equal to 
what is needed for the maintenance ot 
the standard of life to which it has be- 
come accustomed. Many can easily and 
greatly increase their insurance, and an 
appreciation of the ideal should spur 
them to a determination of the family’s 
economic needs and a willingness to pro- 
vide therefor. For many, however, es- 
pecially the wage earning and salaried 
classes, the amount of available insur- 
ance is pitifully small when our atten- 
tion is focused upon the income needed 
for decent family maintenance. In fact, 
the prevailing industrial standard ot 
wages and salary is based essentially on 
family needs for the immediate present, 
and does not contemplate anything like 
adequate provision for the future. It is 
not based on the premise that insurance 
is as necessary an item in the family 
budget as food, shelter, clothing and fuel. 

The future will witness a gradual 
clarification in the methods of approach 
to the appraisal of business life values 
under the aforementioned conditions. 
To say the matter is difficult and there- 
fore cease further consideration of the 
subject, is unjustifiable. No reason ex- 
ists why the need should not be recog- 
nized and our efforts turned to a fairly 
satisfactory treatment of life values. 
Property appraisers are also difficult, 
and the subject is undergoing a con- 
stant change for the better. Even now, 
as already noted, expert appraisals of 
property values often are able to reach 
only fair approximations. Their difficul- 
ties are clearly indicated by the enor- 
mous annual fluctuations in stock mar- 
ket prices. Who will say what the prop- 
erty value of a large corporation, or 
even of a medium sized business con- 
cern, really is? Many instances are on 
record where two or more groups of 
expert appraisers, working independent- 
ly and at the same time on the appraisal 
of a given property, have reached con- 
clusions that varied by from 20 to 30 
per cent. Only a few years ago the 
Government sought, at an expense of 
several hundred thousand dollars and on 
the basis of a carefully formulated plan, 
to value the common stock of a certain 
corporation. The final conclusion proved 
on the day of announcement to be 
nearly 38 per cent. under the current 
quoted market price of the stock. Need- 
less to say, property values represent 
both present and _ prospective factors. 
Despite the widest distribution of own- 
ership, it may be added, that tle con- 
clusion of the experts was completely 
ignored by the market. 

The next stage in life insurance edu- 
cation will be the preparation of more 
advanced literature, for use in our in- 
stitutions of learning as well as in the 
fieid, which will go greatly beyond any 
existing life insurance text in the em- 
phasis placed upon the economic serv- 
ices rendered by this branch of under- 
writing. As I conceive it, this literature 
should comprise a series of detailed vol- 
umes in text book form, devoted respec- 
tively to the relations of life insurance 
to economics, to corporation finance, to 
credit, to saving and investment to wills, 
trusts and estates, to taxation, and to 
education and philanthropy. 





50-50 
Chap I: “You are the dearest dar- 
lingest, best husband in the world!” P 
Chap II: “I wonder what she wants? 
Chap III: “He gave it to me without 
a word. I wonder what he’s been up 
to.”—Shrine Magazine. 





“I just love men with red hair.” 
“You do? Well, for a good time, give 
me the men with green backs.” 
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Sees National Advertising As Necessity 


Predicts Most Companies Will Come to It In Time; Results of Study of 
Sales Plans Which Have Proved Success 


During the past vear there has been 
an unusual amount of interest displaved 
in the question of circular letters and 
advertising. 

This is evidenced by the fact that 
of the large companies, notably, the 
Aetna, Provident Mutual, Prudential and 
the Phoenix Mutual have appropriated 
many thousand dollars for national ad 
vertising. 

for a great many vears advertising 
agencies and individuals within the ranks 
of the insurance companies themselves 
have been agitating in one way and 
another the advisability of advertising 
nationally. 

There have been several good reasons 
why it has not been possible to adver 
tise life insurance as well or along the 
same lines as commercial commodities 
are being advertised and they are as 
follows: 

The very nature of the companies, 
most of them being mutual, has been 
to try to sell insurance at as low a net 
cost as is possible, consistent with safety, 
and the energies of the officials of the 
companies have been directed toward 
keeping the death rate and the expense 
ratio down to a minimum point. 

The insurance commissioners them 
selves view with considerably more 
scrutiny than they used to the ratio 
of loading to reserves, and any indica 
tion of increase to this above a certain 
proportion has been the subject of more 
or less comment. 

The life insurance companies have 
grown with the main idea in mind that 
life insurance should be sold face to 
face, and that the only way to do it 
is to get out and see people. This is 
absolutely true and will always be so, 
and perhaps the reason that advertising 
has not appealed to the companies more 
is on account of the very indeterminate 
nature of the results, so far as. sales 
resistance breaking goes. 


Why Check-Up Is Difficult 


Some individuals and some companies 
have, however, not been willing to take 
this ultimatum during the last few vears 
and they have been actuated by a de 
sire to try out, with their own personal 
funds, and see if life insurance could 
be sold by mail, or at least contacts 
made by mail, or leads obtained from 
advertisements. 

It has been difficult for the companies 
that have advertised up to date to get 
very much of a direct check because 
most of the advertisements have been 
written on a general basis, rather than 
having them keyed for definite replies. 

However, the question of circular let 
ters has proved of tremendous interest 
ior the simple reason that by continually 
trying, some individuals and companies 
have demonstrated that from carefully 
selected lists it is possible to get any 
where from 12 to 35 contacts or replies 
per hundred letters sent out. 

I use this word “contact” advisedly 
because | do not in any sense consider 
them leads, although a great many do 
develop in leads, and, properly handled, 
result in a tremendous amount of busi 
Ness. 

As a result of this feeling and re 
search work the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau started several years 
ago, and is now under the able di 
rection of John M. Holcombe, Jr., with 
a membership of several companies who 
give to the central bureau ideas which 
have been helpful to them, and these 


By Earl G. Manning 


Chairman, Committee on Salesmanship 


ideas are disseminated to the other 
members. 

This Bureau will undoubtedly grow 
to tremendous proportions as time goes 
on because the short time it has been 
in force has already demonstrated its 
usefulness, and the recent manuals which 
have been put out and are in process 
now will probably deal with every phase 
of life insurance, from the organization 
of the office to the final writing of the 
application and the examination of the 
prospect. 


Compiled Sales Plans 


Last year, at about this time, Kdward 
\. Woods, who probably is responsible 
for more of the good things that the 
life insurance fraternity has produced 
than any other one man or group of 
men, in the executive committee meet 
ing suggested that inasmuch as | know 
a great many of these adventurous 
spirits in the Association who had spent 
money along the lines mentioned above, 
that | get in touch with them to see i 
thev would be willing to allow the As 
sociation to publish the results of their 
efforts. 

Accordingly, | wrote to not only three 
or four hundred individuals whom | 
know, but [ wrote to a great many 
life insurance companies, including some 
who are in the Life Insuranee Research 
Bureau. 

The result of these letters was the ac 
quisition of about sixty to seventy sue 
cessful, producing letters, quite a Tew 
advertisements, and a great many sales 
and agency helps 

The character of the material was 
somewhat different from that obtained 
from the Research Bureau—so much so 
that it was deemed advisable to supple 
iment the work of that bureau by pub 
lishing it in portfolio form by the Na 
tional Association, which has been done, 
and is known as the portioho of “Tried 
Sales Plans.” 

1 had the privilege of editing this, 
and | gave my time and energy to the 
Association as my contribution to the 
plan 

It is a significant thing that about 
three-fourths of the purchases of these 
portfolios were made by men in- the 
middle west and western portions of the 
country. Whether this means that the 
west is more alive to a valuable sales 
document than the east is a matter which 
might well invoke considerable discus 
sion. 

This portfolio of letters, in my humble 
opinion, is a very valuable thing, because 
it gives not necessarily one or two com 
panies’ attitude in the matter or circu 
larization, but it represents the com 
bined experiences of general agents, spe 


cial agents and companies in the field, 


and represents a voluntary contribution 
to the Association of culls from a great 
many unsuccessful efforts—the culls be 
ing the successful, producing literature. 

Now, just a word as to the future 
of advertising and circular letters in 
the United States—and perhaps I lay 
myself open to criticism when I deign 
to prophesy, but the thing is fairly close 
to me because during the past year 
Elbert H. Brock, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and I, have 
been actively engaged in revising and go 
ing over all of the company literature 
which has been used in the past and 
trying to eliminate dead matter and re 
place it with live matter. 

In conjunction with this elimination 


process we were enabled to eliminate 
about one hundred pieces of literature, 
out of one hundred and thirty items, 
most of which while intrinsically 
valuable, in themselves, had not had the 
pull for directly traceable value to the 
general agents that some of the othet 
things we have experimented with since 
have had. 

Karly in 1922, acting with the co-opera 
tion of Mr. Brock, and the tacit approval 
of its officials, the John Hancock pub 
lished one or two booklets whieh | had 
had in mind writing for several years. 

These booklets, upon issue, were imme 
diately tied up with circular letters which 
| had been wishing to experiment with, 
and found the company only too willing to 
co-operate, The results of these letters 
will speak for themselves when | enumer- 
ate one or two of the records we have had. 

In my early purchase of life insurance 
I was presented a program by one of the 
agents of the Provident Mutual Life 
wherein [ was advised to take long-term 
endowments, maturing at about age 65, and 
as time went on, that agent insured me 
several times, with endowments maturing 
not only at 65, but at 60 and 70 and sey 
eral of the intervening ages. 

Several years later, when | was induced 
to go into the business, | think one of the 
actuating principles which made me go in 
was the fact that | was so pleased with 
my insurance program, as sold to me b 
this agent, that | felt confident [ could 
sell others on a similar plan 

So, after | had been with the Provident 
a vear or two, | began actively to solicit 
not only endowments to mature at 65, but 
whole series, maturing every year perhap 
from 55 to 70 

1 will not say that | did not experience 
a little antagonism from the actuarial de 
partment of the company, because the 
had only published rates at that time for 
policies maturing at 5-year periods, as 50, 
55, 60, ete., and the regulation 20, 25, and 
30-year endowments 

The feeling of the company at that time, 
as | remember distinctly, was that they 
were multiplying the number of actuarial 
calculations that they had to make and 
also multiplying the number of — policies, 
which of course in the Jong run would 
mean much more in clerical work. 

However, they acquiesced and ultimatel 
published a rate sheet showing the rate: 
from 50 to 75 inclusive on the continuous 
payment plan and the 20-payment plan, 
with the idea that if an agent wished to 
write a man a series of endowments of 
$1,000 or $5,000 a year, from 50 to 75, 
he could do it—separate policies being 
issued for each endowment. 


Big Increase in Amount Per Case 


The John Hancock took up this plan in 
its entirety a couple of years ago, and we 
started an active circular letter campaign 
in the early part of March, 1922, and the 
results of that campaign may interest you 

While we have not an exact record at 
this moment of the number of letters sent 
out, my impression is that it was in the 
neighborhood of between four and_ five 
thousand during the period from March, 
1922, to January 1, 1924, involving a period 
of one year and three-quarters. 

We have definitely traced, as a result of 
those letters and the using of the booklets 
mentioned before, the writing of $1,415,000 
of insurance, involving 148 separate cases 
averaging about $9,200 per case 

Comparing this with the average of 
$3,700, which is the average policy written 


during the last year in our ordinary de 
partment, you can see that the series plan 
has increased the sale per case about 300%. 
This in itself ought to be of considerable 
interest to life insurance companies. 

Opponents of this type of insurance have 
said to me occasionally that the insured 
would object to having so many policies, 
or that you could get the same result by 
taking a $10,000 policy, maturing at say 
age 60, and using the income options to 
have $1,000 payable every year between 
60 and 70. 

I can only answer to that that the re- 
sults as outlined above speak for them 
selves, and that they do like the idea of 
having a certain number of thousands of 
dollars come due at different ages, and 
that the use of the income options is 
mostly for the providing of an income 
for the wife on a monthly basis, in the 
event of premature death—tne idea being 
that the man and wife will mature these 
policies and enjoy them, or live on them 
during their old age 

| believe firmly that this type of insur 
ance, known as “Endowments in Series,” 
is going to grow very much larger in 
favor as the vears go by, as we are prov 
ng by our circular letter campaigns 

We also inaugurated a campaign on 
business life insurance last June, using as 
a bait in the letter the booklet containing 
the story of an actual case which | wrote 
several years ago, increased, and then saw 
one of the partners die, and loked after 
the details of the arrangement of the in 
surance under the business will which fune 
tioned in conjunction with the insurance. 

We traced nearly $3,500,000 worth of 
business to the use of this letter and the 
hook alone during that period from about 
the middle of June, 1923, to January 1, 
1924, in our agency and several other of 
the leading agencies of the company 

These two things actuated Mr. Brock in 
wishing to put all of the insurance placed 
on a similar basis, and accordingly we 
have been working to the end of getting 
an absolute sales system through circular 
letters which would cover every” single 
known contingency for which = insurance 
could be used 

\t the present time only a portion of 
this system has been given to our general 
agents, as only four-elevenths of the pro 
gram has been effected; seven-elevenths are 
in process. The whole system, however, 
will be finished and ready at the end of 
1924, and will be definitely tied up with 
circular letters and = direct advertising 
which the general agent himself can check 
from direct replies which will come from 
prospects in his territory 


Says National Advertising Is Necessary 


I mentioned earlier in this article that 
| venture to make a prophecy, and here 
it is: 

All of the life insurance companies, at 
some time in the not too distant future, 
will see the necessity of national adver 
tising as well as local newspaper adver 
tising. 

The companies who are going to he 
most benefited by such advertising are 
those who have developed from within a 
definite sales plan, generated from direct 
by-mail leads, and the material from whic! 


these leads are obtained will be the ba 
for the advertisements which will be used 
in the newspapers and the monthly period 
icals 


Furthermore, by the time that 1 
lution is about to eventuate, not 
(Continued on page 20 
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Few Unfavorable Laws Passed 


Definition of “Earned Income” in New Federal Tax 
Law of Interest to Insurance; Legislation 
in the States 


By Henry J. Powell 


Chairman, Committee on Laws and Legislation 


Again it is the pleasurable privilege 
of your committee on law and legislation 
to report favorable consideration of life 
insurance in the various legislatures in 
this yvear. Sixteen regular and 
special legislative sessions in the United 
States to date this year, including Con- 
gress, were productive of about 800 
bills requiring examination for their pos- 
sible effect on life insurance. Out of 
these 800 proposals only 135 in all were 
enacted into law and of that number only 
29 were of real application to life in- 
surance agents and companies. 


S¢ ssion 


Life insurance agents will be per- 
sonally and financially interested in the 
definition of “earned income” in Section 


209 of the new Federal income tax law, 
by which all income up to $5,000 net is 
to be considered as “earned” and as such 
is entitled to a 25 per cent. reduction 
from the normal tax, beginning with 
the returns for 1924 income. Net in- 
come above $5,000, if resulting from per- 
sonal services rendered, amounting to an 
additional $5,000, is also to be considered 
as earned and will be entitled to the 
same reduction. There may be no more 
than $10,000 of “earned income” claimed 
by any taxpayer. The original House 
limit for such special consideration was 


$20,000, which the Senate reduced to 
$10,000. The original language of the 
“earned income” provision, which was 


presented by the Ways and Means Com 
mittee as an addition or amendment to 
the Mellon plan, read: “The term ‘earned 
income’ means wages, salaries, and pro 
fessional Before the bill was 
formally introduced by Chairman Green 
on February however, representations 
were made to the committee and agents’ 
commissions were covered by the addi- 
tion of the words’ “and other amounts 
received as compensation for personal 
services actually rendered.” A’ new 
Federal tax feature this year is the pro- 
public display of all amounts 
Congressman Ac kerman of Penn- 
just before Congress adjourned, 
bill to modify this part of 
Act of 1924. 


° ” 
lees, etc. 


vision for 
paid 
svivania, 
introduced a 
the Revenue 

Legislation In the States 
with 


In Louisiana, a bill severe 


penaltte was imtroduced to forbid the 
twisting eof busine after the applica 
tion had been signed and the medical 
examination made 

General tax bills in the several states 
holding legislative sessions were few 
this year and only one, in Kentucky, be- 
came law. This extended to all persons 
and corporations the requirement (for- 


merly applying to residents of the state 
only) that a tax of 1/10 of 1% be paid 
each year on bank Pe to be com 
puted on balances held on July 1. 

The South Carolina House proposed 
and passed an increase to the agents’ 
license tax from the present fee of 50 
cents to $2.50, which, it has been esti 
mated, would have cost agents of that 
state about $25,000. The Senate, how- 
ever, returned an unfavorable report. 

One premium tax increase bill was en- 
acted, in Virginia, where for two years 
the state will collect an additional '% 
of 1%, making a total of 2'4%. 

The income tax bills proposed this 
year numbered about 75, many of which 
were amendments to existing law. So 
far this year the only state to enact such 
a law applicable to life insurance com- 
panies was Mississippi, where certain 
deductions are now allowed, and where 
it is hoped that a complete exemption 


iv be secured at the next session. 
Two new inheritance tax laws of in- 
terest were eni icted. In Kentucky life 


insurance policy proceeds “payable to a 


designated individual or individuals shall 
not be subject” thereto. In Mississippi 
life insurance proceeds payable to bene- 
ficiaries other than the decedent’s estate 
in excess of $20,000 are to be taxed. 
This provision (except as to amount) em- 
ploys the exact language of the Federal 
Statute which U. S. District Judge 
Thomson has just held to be uncon- 
stitutional in the Frick case. Mississippi 


life insurance agents will, therefore, be 
particularly interested in the final de- 
Sey eer of the Frick case by the 


U.S. Supreme Court, to which it doubt- 


less will be taken. 


Legislation Affecting Agents 

Most of the activity respecting agent’s 
and broker’s licenses this year took place 
in Maryland where four new statutes 
strengthen the laws applicable to agents 
and brokers. On prescribes the detail 
of applications, etc., and also provides 
that having once qualified no agent or 
solicitor shall be required to renew or 
repeat his application until required to 
do so by the insurance commissioner. 


Murderers, under a new South Caro- 
lina law, may not receive any life in- 
surance or other benefit by reason of 


the death of the person unlawfully killed, 
except in cases of involuntary man- 
slaughter. However, a child or chil- 
dren of the offender, who would inherit 
if the parent were dead, shall take the 
interest in the estate of the murdered 
person that the murderer would other- 
wise have taken. 

Massachusetts furnished the only com- 
pulsory investment bill of the 
It required that 40 per cent. of 
insurance premiums must be 
in dwelling houses in the 
such premiums were collected. 
made. no progress. 

The proposed new insurance code for 
the District of Columbia, sponsored by 
Hon. Burt A. Miller, who has since re- 
tired as Superintendent of Insurance 
for the District, was still in the House 
Committee on District of Columbia when 
Congress adjourned. 

Group insurance 
New York for 
Guard 
cimployvees 


Arkansas 


season. 
all life 
invested 
county where 


This bill 


was authorized in 
members of the National 
and in New Jersey for municipal 
effort to 


made an enact an 


income tax law at a special session 
early this year to raise funds for pub 
he school purposes, but a cigarette tax 
iaw was adopted instead. The Gover: 


nor stated that if this tax did not prove 
satislactory he would call another spe- 
cial session for income tax purposes. 
This call was issued on June 18, the 
cigarette tax having been declared un- 
constitutional. The special session be- 
gan on Monday, June 23. Arkansas 
field men and managers are desirous 
of having a life insurance code enacted 
next year and are already working to 
that end. 

The Georgia legislature is now in ses- 
sion, having started on June 25. 

A bill to clothe the Maryland Insur- 
ance Department with power to disap- 
prove policy forms “contrary to sound 
public policy” was amended so as to 
relate only to authority to summon wit- 
nesses, ete. It passed only the House. 

A Massachusetts © bill would have 
prohibited an agent from receiving com- 
missions on his own insurance until he 
had been licensed for 2 years. The in- 
surance committee, however, reported 
“no legislation needed.” 

House Bill 28 in Mississippi, as enacted 
into law, protects the proceeds of life 
policies and annuities, when retained by 
the company, from commutation or an- 
ticipation by the beneficiary, if such 


permission is withheld by the terms of 
the contract; also, if the contract so pro- 
vides, protects all payments of interest 
or principal from all judicial processes 
on account of debts owing by the de- 
cedent insured. 

An effort to amend the New York 
banking law so as to permit banks to 
purchase insurance on the lives of em- 
ployes under short term policies of $5,000 
or less was not successful. A_ bill to 
extend the exemption of life insurance 
in favor of a wife from the husband’s 
creditors by increasing the amount of 
specified premium from $500 to $1,000 


likewise failed. The New York legisla- 
ture also failed to approve bills for 
group unemployment insurance, for the 


biennial expiration of agents’ and brok- 
ers’ licenses, and to authorize life agents 
to place surplus lines in other admitted 
companies without requirement of li- 
cense, or upon obtaining written consent 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, to 
place surplus, otherwise non- -placeable, 
in non-admitted companies. 


Speakers 
Quote 


Angeles, Cal. July 23—The 


popular quotation at this convention is 
this from Charles M. Schwab: 


Los most 


“An ounce of enthusiasm is worth a 


pound of knowledge.” 


The most quoted man at the conven- 
tion is Prof. S. Huebner. 

Others quoted are Emerson, an old 
darkey, a Scotchman, Job Hedges and 
the Bible. 

evidently Shakespeare is not widely 
read by life men as his name has not 
been mentioned. 

Another old friend who has gone into 
the discard is the one beginning: An 
Irishman and a Jew were talking, etc., 
CCC. 

H. H. Steiner 
e 

Breaks His 

Shoulder Bone 

Los Angeles, Cal. July 23.—H. H. 
Steiner, superintendent of agencies of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, while at a 


convention of that company’s field men 


a few days ago slipped when landing 


from a boat and broke a bone in his 


shoulder. 
Manning On Advertising 
19) 


(Continued on page 


home offices themselves will be in a posi- 
tion to handle the details of the whole 
sales plan, but each general agency will 


be a replica in smaller ratio of the head 
of the organiation. 

As | view it, no life insurance company, 
from its sales force or from its executive 
force, will ever rise any higher in accom- 
plishment than the ideals and the accom- 
plishments of those who are running the 
company, and it is a perfectly re: asonable 
thing that the officers of a company should 
take the helm and firmly direct, without 
coercion, a reasonable, rational sales pol- 
icy evolved from their own experience or 
from the best experiences which can be 
obtained from others in the field who are 














willing to co-operate toward the larger 
ends of all life insurance. 
The Question Box 
The following questions are answered 


by New York Life actuaries: 
(uestion—An insured who is receiving 
monthly Disability Income Payments is 
killed by accident. Does the Double In- 
demnity provision of his policy apply? 
Answer—Yes. 
The had claims 


has few 


Company 


An Oklahoma bill whose language 
would probably have covered the fixing 
of rates of life insurance did not pro- 
gress. A proposal to repeal the act by 
which Oklahoma life insurance premium 
tax funds are segregated to buy school 
text books failed to pass. 

Uncertain and _ unscientific langu uage 
in a South Carolina bill to require life 
policies to contain a provision for auto- 
matic paid-up insurance was actively 
opposed and the bill was unfavorably 
reported. A sales tax bill, which im- 
posed a levy of 4/10 of 1% on all gross 
receipts and which might have been 
interpreted to include life insurance, 
failed of enactment. 

Your committee feels that as a whole 
the legislative season of 1924 has main- 
tained the judicial equilibrium of that 
of 1923, legislators generally displaying 
a disposition to listen to presentations 
of facts regarding life insurance and to 
consider legislative proposals reasonably 
in the light thereof. 





under the Double Indemnity provision 
in) the case of an insured who at the 
time of his death was receiving dis- 
ability payments. It is to be expected 
that such cases will be rare. True, there 
are many who become disabled, but their 
number is a small percentage of the total 
number of policy-holders. By reason of 
their disability they are less exposed to 
the hazards that are common causes of 
accidental death. Much discussion has 
centered around this question, especially 
about the provision in the D. I. clause 
that the D. |. benefit will not apply if 
the insured’s death resulted directly or 
indirectly from physical or mental in- 
firmity, illness or disease of any kind. 
The case where an insured in receipt of 
disability payments suffers an accident, 
followed by his death, and where the 
evidence shows that the cause of death 
was in reality the physical or mental 
infirmity on account of which income 
payments were being made, is so remote 
that it may never occur at all. 

(Juestion—I have a prospect who is 
not interested in insurance payable at 
his death, but desires some form of de- 
jerred annuity with the latest Disability 
Benefits. How can this be accomplished? 

Answer—The Company has no form 
of contract without life insurance which 
Provides income payments in event of 
disability. 

Question—I have a prospect who de- 
sires a life income policy but objects to 
the disability provision of that policy. 
How can he obtain the disability pro- 
vision of our latest policy forms? 


Answer—The disability provision of 
the life income policy forms has not 
been brought into line with the latest 
regular forms—in particular, the life in- 
come disability clause does not provide 
that after total disability has continued 
for three months it shall then be pre- 
sumed to be permanent until recovery. 


It is intended that the life income forms 
shall be revised, but this cannot be done 
for the present. On the Ordinary Life 
and Limited Payment Life plans all the 
benefits of the life income policy and the 
benefits of the latest disability provision 
may be obtained by combining a de- 
ferred survivorship annuity with a reg- 
ular policy for such amount as will pro- 
vide the income for twenty years cef- 
tain, either under Option 2, or under @ 
trust agreement. (See “Income Insur- 
ance and Trust Funds,” page 27.) The 
complete benefits of a life income policy 
on the Endowment plan cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise than on that plan 
Kew Endowment Life Income policies 
are issued and the Company will if de- 
sired endorse the definition of dis- 
ability contained in the most recent reg- 


ular policies on any Endowment Life 
Income policy issued with Disability 
Benefits in 1924, subject to the necessary 


additional premium for the more liberal 
Disability Benefit. 

Question—In the event of total and 
permanent disability would the Company 
commute the disability income payments 
and pay them in a lump sum? 

Answer—No. 
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“The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America heartily endorses the activities of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and urges each Guardian representa- 
tive to seek membership in and actively to 
support the local association.” 


This quotation appears on our Agent’s 
Standard Contract and is indicative of the 
attitude of thisCompany toward the organi- 
zation which is “advancing the best interests 


of the cause of True Life Insurance.” 











THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Eistablished 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


HOME OFFICE: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 




























































Service is the rent we pay 
for the space we occupy in the 
world. We render a high de 
erec of service through the 
medium of Group Life Insur- 
ance and our many forms of 
participating and non-participa- | 
ting Life and Endowment plans | 
which have recently been lib- 
eralized to include substandard 
risks. 

Through national advertising 
—the public are recognizing the 
Actna-izer as a man worth 


knowing. 








THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
K. A. LUTHER MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


Agency Secretary President 















































